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THE OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


We are still at fault with regard to the forthcoming 
operatic doings at Drury Lane. Mr. Bunn as yet has issued 
no official scheme, and all sorts of rumours are afloat as to 
his future intentions. That the enterprising manager is 
labouring hard to bring together an effective and complete 
musical company, as we said before, we are confidently as- 
sured, but up to the present time, from circumstances over 
which he. has had no control, nothing definitive has been 
arranged. When the regular opera season is to commence 
we have not ascertained, although the announcement of Der 
Freischutz in the bills would seem to signify that it opens 
next week. What strength of vocal corps Mr. Bunn has 
obtained to give due eclat to Weber’s great work we have not at 
this moment learned. We can hardly believe that Mr. Bunn 
would produce the chef d’ceuvre of the composer, which has 
been lately given in so perfect a manner at one of the great 
Italian houses, otherwise than what would redound to the 
credit of his theatre, and would exhibit a good foretaste of his 
future operations in the cause of that art, of which he has 
proved himself for so many years the strenuous advocate and 
uncompromising upholder. The fortunes of the English 
Opera are now entirely dependent on Mr. Bunn, and if he 
fail in his endeavours, all hope seems lost for its révival. 
But we shall put our trust in the Drury Lane lessee, feeling 
confident that what can be done will be done, and look for- 
werd with no small anxiety and interest to the prospect 
which a few days cannot fai] to unfold. 

In addition to the novelties which we have specified on a 
former occasion, we are informed that a new grand Opera 
from the pen of the talented conductor, Mr. Schira, entitled 


Kenilworth Castle, founded on Walter Scott’s celebrated novel, 
will be produced early in the season: It is also said that j 


Fra Diavolo, one of Auber’s most delightfal works, and now 
wearing all the features of novelty, will be revived for Mr. 
and Mrs. Sims Reeves. . This is welcome news, and we hope 
not founded without sufficient reasons, Fra Diavolo was 
always a favorite with the English public, and, if we mistake 
not, was first produced in this country wader Mr. Bunn’s 





direction. The part of Fra Diavolo would exactly suit Mr. 
Sims Reeves, while Elvira would find an admirable substitute 
in Mrs- Sims Reeves. The opera was last given, several 
years ago, under Madame Vestris’s administration at Covent 
Garden, with Miss Rainforth, Messrs. Harrison, Clement 
White, &c., since which period it has not been heard in any 
theatre in London, the Surrey, we believe, excepted. There 
was some talk last season of its production at the Royal 
Italian. Opera for Mario, but unfortunately for all lovers of 
good music and good singing, the idea was knocked on the 
head. It has been asked why Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
is a tower of strength in his own person, does not appear 
at Drury Lane at once, and inaugurate the session with 
one. of his favorite operas. The provincial engagements 
6f’our great English tenor are concluded, and nothing 
stdids“in opposition to so desirable a result. The rea- 
sons accorded for Mr. Sims Reeves’s non-appearance 
at this early part of the season seem startling. It is said that 
he objects to performing during the run of the pantomime, 
This is hardly within the compass of belief. Mr. Sims 
Reeves must be aware that, to speak within bounds, as great 
artists as himself have deemed it no condescension to appear 
before the foot-lights during the merry season of Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Clown, and Columbine. John Kemble thought 
it no act of degradation, neither did Edmund Kean, nor Mac- 
ready. Braham, too, on mote occasioné than one yielded his 
powerful assistance at this festive time of the year, and 
was never known to shrink from appearing because the popu- 
lar pastime was to follow. We do not think that Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who is a thorough artist at heart, would make so 
futile and impolitic an objection, and must therefore assign 
the report to some casual observation. Mr. Bunn has done 
all within his power to procure novelty for his visitors, but 
the musical public have their eyes upon him, and are looking 
anxiously for his declaration, which will make or marr their 
dearest hopes. 

We repeat, we have every confidence in Mr. Bunn’s energy, 
determination, and will, but, as the Irish cook said to her 
mistress, “It is impossible to do impossibilities without a 
conveniency.” Wanting materials, the manager cannot 
work, and if these be unattainable, despite energy, determi- 
nation, and will, the brightest intentions must be frustrated. 
Let us hope, however, for the best, and wait patiently for 
the results of a week or two. By that time, the fate o¢ 
Drury Lane, as an English Opera, must be ascertained. 
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Waco M: ALEXANDRE BILLET, B. 

This man, whose gentle erideavotts to promote the taste 
for classical music is so well known, has undertaken the 
direction of a series of six classical and miscellaneons con- 
certs ‘at Crosby Hall.) A more competent artist could not’ 
have been sclected for the purpose. M. Billet has engaged 
some of: the first ‘talent in London ; and. he purposes com- 
mencing the series on Wednesday next, with the assistance of 
Miss Dolby, Mlle'Helene Cundell, the Misses Cole, and Mr. 
Kidward Turner, as vocalists; and Herr Jansa (violin), Herr 
Lutzen .(vivloncello), Signor Briccialdi (flute), and Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton (harp), as instrumentalists. M. Billet 
himself will be the pianist. The first part of each concert 
will consist entirely of classical music. These concerts are 
upported by private subscription. 








MR. AGUILAR. 

We have much pleasure in calling the attention of, our 
readers to Mr. Aguilar’s announcement of a series of concerts, 
in the present number of the Musican Worup. The fact 
of the instrumental portion of Mr. Aguilar's soirées being 
exclusively devoted tothe pianoforte works of Beethoven, is 
the best guarantee the talented pianist could have given that 
the pieces performed will present every variety ; for there has 
been perhaps no composer whose works, although all bearing 
the’ unmistakeable stamp of his individuality, embrace such a 
multitude of different styles, as those of the Shakespeare. of 
Music. Considering that besides the more generally known 
trios, Beethoven wrote numerous sonatas for pianoforte,, with 
accompaniments ; and above thirty for piano solo, the greater 
number of which are by far too rarely heard in public, it will 
be easily perceived that there is material enough for many 
more soirees than the number Mr. Aguilar has announced. 

We congratulate Mr. Aguilar as being the first person to 
whom the idea presented itself of undertaking the honourable 
task of making more generally known such grand and im- 
mortal productions, and hope he will meet with the en- 
couragement and success he so well deserves. 








ETIENNE HENRI MEHUL. 

Ettenxt Henri Menut was born at Givet in Belgium, 
the 24th June, 1763. He was indebted for his musical pre- 
dilections to the organ of the cathedral, seconded by the 
organist, whose good graces he was so fortunate as to obtain. 
He afterwards enjoyed the instructions of a more skilful 
master—the learned German, Henser, under whose auspices 
Mehul cevoted himself during three years to the practice of 
the organ and the study of the counterpoint. So rapid was 
the progress he made, that at this period he was able to re- 
place his master at the organ; and’ he would bave become 
his successor, had not the desire of glory led him to seck a 
more worthy field for the exercise of his talents. He went 
to Paris at the age of sixteen, where he received instructions 
from the celebrated Edelman, by whom he was initiated into 
all the higher mysteries of composition. The young Mehul 
first.became known to the: public by a set of sonatas, which 
manifested a very decided genius for instrumental music, and 
met with a most encouraging reception. 

At this epoch, the Hercules of dramatic music was effecting 
a revolution in the French lyric theatre. The great civil 
war that raged between the Gluckists and the Piccinists, con- 
tributed to give a reality to that French School of Music, 
which before had existed only in name. 

Mehul had himself related the following anecdotes, which 
merit a place here, He arrived in Paris, in 1779, at the mo- 





} mont thatthe skiphigente pan outide of Gluck was ve ithe 


point of representation. ‘A fritwd having taken him to the 
general rehearsal of ths piece, and the young composer not 
being, after his long journey, overstocked with money, he 
conceived the idea of cotticealing himself iti one of the boxes, 
in order to wait forthe first representation, which was to 
take place the day following. Being discovered, at the end 
of the rehearsal, in his hiding place, by one of the persons 
who had the care of the theatre, he was turned out in a very 
rough and unceremonious manner. Gluck, hearing a noise in 
the house, inquired the cause. Mehul, covered -with confu- 
sion, confessed to him, that not being able to procure a ticket 
for the. next day’s representation, he had ventured upon the 
expedient of .hiding himself in the house, in order not to be 
deprived of so high a gratification. Struck with this singular 
instance of devotion to the art, Gluck said to the young man : 
“Not only do I here present you with a ticket of admission 
for to-morrow, but I should like to know more about you. 
Here is my address ; come to-morrow morning and see me.” 
What more could the young enthusiast desire ? He scarcely 
slept the whole night, but spent the time in eomposing a sort 
of address to the great master, in which, in terms of high 
veneration, he requested that he, might be allowed to, become 
his disciple. The wished-for moment at length anriyed ; and 
he was ushered into the apartments of the great idol of his 
admiration. Seeing a person seated'in a closet at the farther 
end of the room, in a robe-de-chambre, he began with all due 
solemnity, the speech, which he had learned by art. He had 
just reached his most brilliant period, when his eloquence was 
interrupted by a shrill voice, exclaiming, ‘“‘ What do you 
want? I am Madame Gluck!” But his address had not 
been without due effect, for at that moment Gluck entered 
from the adjoining room, and holding out his hand-to Mehul. 
said: “I have heard it all, and from this) moment consider 
yourself as my scholar, or, rather, as my friend.” 

Guided by the precepts, and animated by the example of 
so great a painter of the passions, Mehul devoted himself 
with ardour to dramatic composition. But his acquaintance 
had now become extensive, and so importuned was he by' the 
visits of his numerous friends, that he foresaw that the opere 
which he had undertaken to set to music, as his first essay 
in this, the most arduous department in the art, would. never 
be finished. Having made the acquaintance of M. De Noir, 
superintendent of police, he repaired to his residence, and on 
being admitted, thus addressed him: ‘I caine to ‘solicit a 
favour at your hands.” ‘‘ Nameit.’”’ ‘That you would shut 
me up for some weeks in the Bastile.” ‘‘ Inthe Bastile! 
for what purpose?’”’ ‘ To finish an opera which I have.en- 
gaged to set to music; have you it in your power to oblige 
me?” ‘J really have not.” ‘ Well, then I must be my 
own gaoler, and positively ‘imprison myself in my chambr 
till my work is done,” 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the debut of Mehul 
at the Opera Comique. It was with the opera of Euphrosine 
et Coradin, taken from the daysof chivalry, full of interest 
and situation, to which the composer had done justice, both 
in. point of character and expression. The duet it contains, 
expressive Of jealousy, was always mentioned by Gréty in 
terms of the warmest praise, as a piece in the highest degree 
dramatic. 

Euphrosine, however, was not the first production of Mehul 
of the dramatie kind; he had already composed an opera en- 
titled Alonzo et Cora, which was not represented till afters 
wards, at the Academic Royale de Musique, and met with only 


‘amoderate degree of success, 
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- But the composer amply redeemed his fame by the produc- 

tion of Stratonice, which critics have always regarded as his 
“masterpiece, as @ composition more strongly characteristic of 

his peculiar talent, than any other of his works. 

Of instruments, Mehul had made the violoncello his peeu- 
liar study ; and he was ambitious—perhaps too much so—of 
rendering this noble instrument conspicuous in all his pieces ; 

_ but-nowhere is his masterly treatment of it displayed to such 
advantage as in his Stratonice, which contains several solo 
passages for the violoncello, particularly that which forms the 
ritornello of the pathetic air, Versez tous vos chagrin dans le 
scin paternel, which has never ceased to excite the admiration 
of connoisseurs, Indeed, several of the orchestral parts of 
this opera proclaim the hand of a master, and none more. so 
than in the scene in which Antiochus describes his feelings on 
his first, interview with Stratonice, where the instruments are 
made to reveal. the hidden cause of that love, of which the 
air can only paint the effects. 

In a word, Stratonice possesses, both in its style and man- 
ner, an individuality of character; the airs have great elevation 
and truth of expression ; the accompaniments are full with- 
out profusion ; and the whole force of the harmony is directed 
to the augmentation. of the charms of the melody. We_here, 
at once, recognise the genuine disciple of Gluck. 

Unfortunately, a disastrous period in the annals of France, 
the revolution, obliged Mehul to waste his admirable talents 
on productions of temporary interest ; such are the occasional 
opera of a Dorea, Horatius Cocles, an La Caverne. An ex- 
ception must, however, be made in favour of Phrosine et 
Melidoire, a charming poem from the pen of Arnault, which, 
replete as it is with beauties of the highest order, merited a 
better fate. Itis sufficient to say of the finale of the first act 
of this opera, that connoisseurs have considered. it as the rival 
to that of Les deua Journées by Cherubini. 

The mention of this composer leads us to remark, that the 
names of Mehul and Cherubini are not less associated in 
farne, than in friendship. It is rare to see two artists, rivals 
in the same pursuit, render justice to each others talents. 
Sull more uncommon is it to find them united in the bonds 
of sincere and long continued friendship. We might almost 
venture to say, that with respect to personal attachment, they 
were the Pylades and Orestes of musical history. 

We shall name the opera of Jeune Henri, only to notice the 
overture, which is still, and, in all probability, will ever con- 
tinue to be admired as a poem, presenting a living picture. of 
the chase. Indeed, in this instance, Mehul imitated the ex- 
ample of Gluck, and made his overture the real preface to the 
work. Of the same character are the overtures to Adrien and 
Ariodant. . 

The latter opera did not obtain all the success which the 
composer was led to expect. This was in a great measure 
owing to the subject being the same as that of Montano et 
Stephanie, a piece full of striking situations, which were 
strengthened and embellished by” the beautiful music of 
Berton. 

Several journalists of this period elected themselves into 
judges of music, without the slightest qualification—a prac- 

tice often since imitated both in Paris and London—among 

whom was the well-known Geoffroy, who asserted that the 
lyre of Mehul had chords too stubborn to be swept by alight 
and graceful hand. The musician had recourse to a stratagem 
of the most effectual kind for refuting the assertion. He 

composed an opera entitled Jrato, and gave out that it was a 

parody onan Italian piece. The secret was well kept, and 





the journalist was heard to exclaim; “Ah! this is the way 
in which Mehul should write.” When the success of the 
piece was decided, the composer took a favourable occasion 
of avowing himself the author. The opera, Une Folie which 
he produced shortly after, was a confirming, proof of the 


power and versatility of his talents, and a source of new mor-. 


tification to his enemies, who had no other resource than to 
vent their spleen in impotent satire. 

But at this period of his musical career, Mehul fell into im- 
portant errors, which, for a time, had a most unpropitious 


influence over his style and musical character. In faithfully ” 


following the footsteps of Gluck, he had reached the limits of 
his art; but he exceeded them, the moment he persuaded 
himself that he had not done all that he could, and that there 
yet remained new paths for him to try. We shall see how 
his glory became obscured in the second epoch of his 
musical life. 

The opera of Uthal, produced in 1806, was a singular at- 
tempt to.start out of the beaten track, and attempt something 
if not laudable, at least new. He conceived the idea of sup- 
pressing the violins, or more properly speaking, of banishing 
them from his orchestra, and supplying their places with 
violas. A feature which might have been thought beautiful 
in a single air, became a deformity when forced, into every 


piece in the opera. Gretry, who was present. at the first. re- - 


presentation of this heavy and melancholy music, exclaimed 
to one of his neighbours, “I would give a louis if I could but 
hear a cricket chirrup at this moment.” 


In Uthal, Mehul had dashed into the false path, and he. 
continued to pursue it in his Joanna, Helene, Les Amazones, . 


and Gabrielle d'Esirees, wherein we grieve to behold a mau 


of genius burying his fine talent for music of the genuine., 


dramatic kind, under a learned mass of counterpoint.and 


laborious contrivance. It was then that he lost sight of the , 


important truth, Ars est celare artem: for science is to dra- 


matic music what anatomy is to painting; we must be inti- - 
mately acquainted with it, but should never suffer it ta ap- . 


pear as the principal, 


Mehul was offered the appointment of maitre de chapelle , 
to Napoleon, on the death of the great Paisiello. The em-. 


peror, who had already settled upon him a pension of two 


thousand franes, sent Duroc, grand mareschal of the palace, . 


to inform him that it was his intention to place him.at the 


head of his music. Ever alive to the interests of his friend ; 


Cherubini, Mehul requested that he might be permitted to 
share his office with his brother composer. Napoleon, in- 
stead of noticing this generous wish in the way that right 
feeling would have dictated, was indignant at what he haugh- 


tily conceived to be a liberty taken with him, said, im his; 


usual hasty manner; “ What I want, is a maitre de chapelle 
who will make music, and not noise,” and instantly nomi- 
nated M. Sueux, the well-known author of Les Bardes. 

We are now arrived at Mehul’s third epoch, when by the 
production of Joseph, in 1816) he showed that he had returned 
to the true principles of the dramatic school of music, and 
stamped for ever his fame as a composer. 

The story of Joseph presented an ample field for the dis- 
play of his powers in the serious, the tender, and the pathetic. 
Anxious, as it would appear, to repair the errors he had 
committed, and regain by one splendid triumph all the advan~ 
tages he had lost, the composer summoned all his energies to 
his aid, and effectively availed himself of the means which his 
subject afforded. The success of his Joseph amply recom~ 
pensed Mehul for all the mortifications he had experienced, 
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ini making so many fruitless. attémpts,to.regain the fayour.of 
thie public. tone te’ vile i » Yo nto! 

The opera of La Journee:aux Aventures, produced in 1817; 
with® ‘Very ‘considerable ° suevess,; was" the’ piece “in which ‘he 
baile adieti to the theatre and the public, ‘ind the same year 
was also destined td withéss thé teri of hiseatttty labors.) 

He was advised, but too late, to go to the south of France, 

or the benefit ofhis health. ,; This journey, however, did but. 
aggravate, his sufferings ;; and ‘he, therefore, hastened, to xe- 
join ‘his»pupils and his:fiiends, that he might at ltast have-the' 
consolation of dying in their arms. This took place on’ the‘ 
18th Gf October;'1817; i his 58rd year?°* As Meliat ‘had’ no 
children, he adopted his nephew, 'M. Daussoighe, ‘as the’ heit 

o. his talent as well as of his fortune ; ‘to him also he trans- 
mitted the invaluable legacy of the true tradition of the works 
of (Gluck....It is .M.-Daussoigne who undertook ithe: task. ‘of 

tting a finishing hand to the seore of Valentine de Milan, 

Which’ Mehul had left unfinished.” This opera was: produced 
in 1822) atid “obtained ‘a ‘Very detided’ success ; ‘since which" 
it has made its way into Germany, where it’ continues to bea 
favourite, as well as Joseph and La Folie. This may be 
regarded as no mean homage rendered to the composer's: 
talents. stitnon ad oT 

In the latter works of Mehul, a marked attention to the 
recitative is observable; indeed, he took the accents of nature 
as his type. He was a great admirer of Talma and Mdlle. 
Mars, and was:assiduous in his visits tothe Theatre Francais, 

in order to catch the inflexions of their voices. His recitative 
may be considetedis'a‘niottlated declamation, sustained by 
a harmony whieh.serves as a noble commentary. : 

- Among. the manuscript: works which. this composer left 
unfinished; the opera of Sesostrishas been namedoas the nidst 
importatit }: it is said! to “contain ‘many pieces of a'grand and! 
expressive character.’°' * ” ! ow 

“Added ‘to ‘his ‘attainments’ as’a musi¢ian; Mehul was ‘also’ 
well read in ‘both ancient and modem authors; he, likewise, 
possessed the talent of literary composition in a degree far 
above common writers, and infinitely beyond the- generality 
of his:musical brethren. : His conversation was highly ani- 
mated) intellectual, ‘and ‘enlivened by’ anecdote. “His man- 
ners wére gentle and ‘unassuming, and his morals irreproach- 
able. We have already seen how nobly he knew how to rise 
above the petty jealousies that disgrace his profession, and 
how.pure and disinterested were the friendships which he 
cherished. 


———_ 


HENRI HERZ—REMINISCENCES OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. 


( Translated from “ La France Musicale,” by W. Grilliers.) 


Continued from, page 741. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE BosTontans AND THE Esxtrisa. 


I cannot adduce a parallel. to the. phlegmatic organisation of 
the iuhabitant of Massachussets—he appears to have been cast 
in a uniform mould and of the hardest metal. The natural con- 
sequence of this formation of character is, that, all his movements, 
his -actions; nay his: very words are all-.caleulated and are as 
mathematically orthodox as if they were traced and marked out 
by:a compass. In business or pleasure he is constantly within 
himself, he never devotes the least attention to what is said or to 
what is,done by the side of him, he is the same.in the world, as in 


his phlegmaticism into the bosom of-bis fimnily.: »He is the English - 
inati, just’cd he’ mast have cone! frem:the handet «mature by }x/ 
OD have’ essayed topaveount fer this eddity»ofcharactén, andl; 
think T' have discovered ‘thé: cause ;itcis:imy opinion-that cit must 
be‘attribated to the influcnce:of the dlimate, the, eol@ weathers 
whieh reigns duritg ‘a great partoof the ‘year: on the! banks ofthe», 
Massachuserts, and thé uncensing freezing: winds, coiitribute I am» 
cértai to:that»coolness of temperament: for! which» they are: re«:/ 
markable jit de °thisidisposition /|however: which lends) so; mach «: 
charm “to: the private difé of the : Bostoniaus.:' Their greatest: 
pleasure is'sledge and horse’ riding; one:ean -hardlf imagine the» 
wonderful rapidity, with which they race along through’ snow and: 
miduntiitis of ‘ice ; it ia not onby for'their own amusement, it isan’ 
aét'to. which: they devote 'théemselves* with all: imaginable ‘ardour,’ 
the more'so as‘te ronowhed rapidity arddightress:of their horses. 
ivone of theirnational vanities: colvesg bal ( sine bog 
‘To ‘the stratiger ‘Who has “rio ‘acquaintance th’ Boston; Tt will’ bé* 
fotind 4 town far less agreeable ‘than New York:'’'Et'is extremely” 
difficult ‘to make ‘friends; to be’received in the’ interior of tikir 


§ Ske htiw 


Pa prejudices) to laud their. simple, Joyal, and, cordial hospi; 
tality. ' aie : Tet aa ae oe 


A CoacuMAN‘AND:A Srasise Nouns: 


- The Bestonians attach ithe greatest weight to each word ; they: 
never hazard:a syllable: which) is:net ofthe most ‘exquisite :polite- 
ness.: >What shocks them most sia the language; of the:Germans, 
the Italians, and:the French, isthe: habit of swearing, of blasphem-- 
ing -so frequently without the. least motive,.dtiany incident; of ‘the 
slightest importance. On this head-I remember an adventure apd 
of which I> was an actor. a 

Acrich and wealthy proprietor at whose residence I lodged, had 
for coachnian an Englishman, awfully given to the habit of swear- 
ing; not by wickedness of character but ‘by custom.» This» coach 
man had.so accustomed jis horses. to his swearing, «¢without :his 
master being aware of it) that they would not budge an inch when 
he spoke otherwise. One day, however, his:master hearing some 
expressions which to him were intolerable, addressed. a severe 
réprimand to coachee. He, astonished at receiving ari adinonition 
for « fault he was unaware he was committing, damned himself to. 
prove he did not swear, and pretended it was his enemies who had 
reported such a thing of him to-cause him to leave’his place. As 
one caution is not sufficient to check a long custom, he was told 
of the habit several times, and his master was on the point of 
sending him away. ‘The coachman, however, began to restrain 
himself, and the fora would not obey as’ before. One day his 
master had been invited to a ré-union, he wishcd me to be of ‘the 
patty, and we departed together in his carriage, ' Upon ‘leaving, 
ah immense number of’ carriages’ was’ gathered together ‘in ‘the 
strect. As soon as we had got safely ensconced into ours, the 
coachman tried to go on, but all he could say or do the horses 
would not advance a footstep, and there we remained it the midst 
of the crowd and confgs:on. At last the coachmani’ seeing all his 
efforts were useless, and tired with shouting, turned towards his 
master, “Sir,” said he, “if I do not swear, we shall remain here 
all night.” "His master continued silent, but I, less patient; and 
scrupulous than he, cried, “Swear, swear, and get us from’ here as 
quickly as possible.” wo 

‘The horses no sooner heard two or three tremendous oaths, then 
they were off with almost the rapidity of lightning, upsetting on 
the road two other carriages to which considerable damage was 





intimacy, bis magisterial tone never quits him, and he even carries 


doné, 
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The, same'evening my host discharged his coachman......:.5:\ - 
Next to the: mania of swearing the Bostonians abhor the pre-. 
judices of birth)-which: strangers cannot altogether. give up even 
among this: people,.so eminently .cemarkable for. their doctrine, of 
equality: ‘Lonce met atiallady’s houso.in Baston a,Spaniard, who 
glorified -himself.in being the descendant.of one of the noblest 


most ancient ‘families of Spain. | And he adduced. as a) proof, .that, 
he:continued ‘to :pay the ‘interest: of:a- sum -of money, one; of ,his. 


ancestors borrowed to travel to. Judea; to adore Jesus Christ.in.the, 


. 


ublicity,in ,Boston, and the boaster. fearing to be pointed at 


that objects such fet 
Pe een f eré aife More sth act 
ebtablished for thé sale of the abdve ‘Iixuries ‘than in’ any’ other 





‘My UnPreMepDITATED CLEVBRNESS. 


I gave'a great number of concerts in Boston, and always on a 
Saturday. On those days the ‘Theatres are closed : so great is their 
fear of the performance being prolonged beyond the midnight hour, 
that rather than. infringe their strict observance of the Sabbath, 
they, dispense altogether with dramatic performances the day 
previous. . Therefore all those amatcurs who have nowhere else to 
pass the Saturday eveniug, repair with pleasure to musical réunions 
either public or private, > 

As l was about leaving Boston it happened, that I gave the 
same concert in three different rooms—lI will explain how. I had 
hired for a Saturday evening the Masonic Hall. The day after, I 
had my concert announced, a few hours had scarcely elapsed before 
every seat in the room was disposed of, and even more tickets 
were issued than the concert room could hold purchasers. I imme- 
diately secured another place somewhat larger, called the Melodion ; 
the same good fortune was renewed here; this room was found too 
small, I then decided upon taking the largest in Boston—this is 
called. The Tremont Temple. I was thus by an unforseen circum- 
stance possessor of all the concert rooms in the town. An artist 


.| director. 





well known in Europe, travelling with a celebrated singer of whom 
he entitles hiinself the musical director, had cote to Boston with 
the intention of entering into a rivalry with myself. Having’ heard 
that I had announced. « concert for Saturday the. \first of Januaty, 


he. directed his steps towards the Masonic Hal, he was,told that it. 
and.j had been retained, be in haste, repaired, to the Melodion, and .he 


received the game answer ; astonished at this he applied at Z’remont 
Temple, quite certain,that he would receive no such answer; his 
surprise. was great, however, whep he was told that it had been 
retained by Mr. Herz. ‘Does he intend playing in all the rooms 
of Boston at’ the .sdme time?” ‘eried: the: dissapointed: ‘musical 





answer,” re 19 i etivde Jo udiisleene 

My concert took place.on the, day.annaqunced, in the presence of, 
ap. immense auditory, all the,more numerous as 
prevented any other entertainment lace on 
evening ; and this is how, without being aware of it, I'gaye proof 
of ‘transcendent cleverness.’ The Bostonians on their’ road home 


| exclaimed, “Tt was well’ managed, ‘it*was'a good thought,” My 
"| secretary appeared dull .and melancholy alk :theevening. «: Qn. my. 


return I perceived him in a cornet. of the jprivesshiemplioh tracey, 
something in his pocket-book with anaijr of the, utmost mystery. 1. 
looked at it and saw,‘ Monopoly of concert rooms!” 1 imme- 


diately divined the motive of his depression, he was vexed that he 


himself had not discovered this Yankee: trick, as they say ‘in the’ 
United ‘States. SRO EGE It piis  Toodos Drie 
_ (To be continued.) é 
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>“ JULLIEN IN THE’ PROVINCES? 2" 18 eal 
(From the Manchester: Guardian.) °.. ~ 

Of course there was ati’ immense audicnce’ 6n New Year's Eve 
(we did not ‘hear the’ mornitig concert), | to greet! 77 gran: maestro 
and@ his» splendid ‘orchestra, “after avtwelvemonths’ absence ;:and: 
the reception. of M,-Jullien,. and; all the old:fayorites of :his; band: 
was most cordial. There was a new arrangement. and, ¢nleren 
classification of the seats, . The reserved. (2s,.6d.) were the front 
seats below; while the remainder of this vast area was devoted to 
the shilling promenade, ‘and the gallery was charged Js. 6d. Alt 
the parts were crowded to overflowing. : i 
In-a concert '30-abounding with musieal.exeellencs, ‘we are at a 
loss where we are’to: begin, as.we have neither: time nor space to. 
give a detailed notice, where every piece had! some peculiar. fear, 
tures to admire. One: great feature pervaded all, however ;-—the, 
consummate finish with which all the pieces were giver, 80 as to. 
develop every intrinsic musical beauty, with a grace purely extrinsic, 
arising from the superior artistic skill of the performers, and the 
fine musical perception—almost ‘fastidiously ‘correct taste as’ to 
execution, and enthusiastic zeal of their chef. From. the’ pro= 
gramme as already advertised, it will be seen that there are several 
novelties in the dance music,~each=cf-which is marked by some 
pieces of special ingenuity of conception and treatment, illustrative 
of the leading idea of the piece- Thus, .in the ASts tener AQya- 
drille,” we have the preparation for the start—the race—the neck. 
and-neck contest of the two leading steeds, and the “ triumph of 
Voltigeur,” as graphically depicted as musical notation can make 
it. The “Crystal Fountain Polka” coerces the somewhat erratic 
music of the gushing, plasbing stream, into the strictest accordance 
with musical rhythm; while the humorous “ Bloomer Quadrille ” 
compounds some well-known English and American, melodies into 
a most agreeable auricular draught. And don't let it be supposed 
that these pieces are méant ‘therely ‘to tickle the uneducated tar. 
There is scattered throughout sonie of the finest writing, with now 
and then a specimen’ of strict ‘counterpoint: worthy of the most 
classical symphony. Hence it is that M. Jullien is really—we use 
the terms in a laudatory sense—a most insidious und designing 
musical instructor. ° He accistoms the’ear to avery superior style 
of composition in his lightest music : ‘so that even the most care- 
less listener acquires, without knowing how or why, a decided taste 
for the higher styles of music, These again, while the palate and th 


‘ Phis..is:'the: third::time L have! received, the: same, 


had unwittingly | 
Ealing laze on the ‘saul 
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appetite are craving, he insidiously—we must repeat the word— 
administers, in the a of classical overtures, movements from 
symphonies, and beautiful classical selections, played with a trans- 
parency which we have yet heard no band to equal, 

Sivori exhibited his perfect mastery over the violin, in his treat- 
ment of the subject of the “sinsoute."” Besides exhibiting some 
now well-known effects, he seemed to develop new powers in the 
instrument ; as if indeed these were inexhaustible. But truly we 
want a new nomenclature by which to describe Sivori’s various 
feats. His imitation of the warbling and chirping of the American 
bird, without the slightest semblance of what we must call musical 
tune, was quite as surprising as Paganini’s farm-yard imitations, 
and much more legitimate. 

Bottesini’s performance was marvellous, in an artistic point of 
view. He takes the largest intervals with an unerring certainty 
of finger'and bow; sometimes, indeed, when he makes a “shift” 
of some twenty inches on his capacious finger-board, and impinges 
upon the string without varying from the exact point “even in 
the estimation of a hair,” he does not condescend to look at his 
unwieldy instrument, but bestows his quiet smile upon the audience 
the while. His sustained tones in ‘his slow movements have a 
mellow resonance which is charming. 

Miss Cicely Nott is a young singer of much present attainment 
and fiture promise. Her voice is a soprano of high range, pleasing 
quality, and great flexibility. Her taste seems to lead to the 
florid school, and her executive powers have been cultivated with 
great care. Thus she sang the pleasing but attenuated melody of 
Marliani— Stanca di piu,” and executed some brilliant cadenzas, 
in a highly finished style. She is-very. young—not yet twenty, 
we are assured; so great things may be expected from her age, 
and the judicious study which she is sure to receive under M. 
Jullien’s auspices. Her second song was an Alpen song, from the 
graceful pen of Desmond Ryan, which she sang very plezeingly. 
Miss Nott was warmly encored in both pieces ;—a similar compli- 
ment, we have omitted to say, was deservedly paid to both Sivori 
and Bottesini. 
™ Of the staff soloists, as we shall call them, Lavigne, Lazarus, 
Keenig, Collinet, Prospére, Cioffi, and Baumann distinguished 
themselves by their exquisite performances, and Mr. Baker led 
carefully, as usual. They were all brought into requisition in the 
Exhibition Quadrille, which deservedly increases in public favour: 
We missed the French drummers ; but they were more than com- 
pensated for, in a musical sense, by the artistic drumming of a 
young and clever artist, who showed a Protean-like facility in 
adapting his faculties to divers instruments, 

We observed two new musical instruments in the orchestra. 
One, the corno-musa, is ‘a musical monster—neither fish nor flesh, 
nor good red herring ; it is made of brass, has the reed and mouth 
piece of a clarinet, bristles with keys, and has the bowl or bell 
of ahorn. It has a mellow rich tone—a compound of the clarinet 
and the cornet, and was beautifully played by M. Soualle. The 
viol d'amour, which we have slightly noticed on a former occasion, 
is'a stringed instrument, larger than a tenor, has six strings, and 
six placed below, which move by harmonic sympathy. It was 
charmingly played by Herr Vogel. 

We prefer the selection to-night to that of even Thursday. Be- 
sides a duet from Sivori and Bottesini, written by the latter, and 
said to be of the highest excellence of composition, we are to have 
that most charming of all M. Jullien’s operatic selections, the one 
from Don Giovanni containing some of the finest solos and, 
concerted ‘pieces, which will, we are sure, be faultlessly given 
especially “La ci darem la mano,” by Lavigne and Baumann. 








Original Correspondence, 


Tue “ Brintey Ricwarps ” ConTROvVERSY ONCE MORE. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


: Sm,—I regret to find that my former letter in reply to your 
‘Welsh Rabbit ” (query rabid) correspondent bas ruffled the calm- 





ness of his peculiarly amiable disposition, for it seems apparent he 
must have laboured under an aberration of mind whilst perpéfrat- 
ing the specimen ‘of epistolatory elegance that’ adorned ‘your 
columns of last week. IT feel’ positively tharikful the dog-days are 
not at hand ; for were their advent short, I should decidedly atlvo- 
cate the propriety of the “morbid” gentleman being muzzled. 
Your prolix contributor is a controversialist unquestionably | sui 
generis. 
“ None but himself can be his parallel,” 


Allow me to suggest that the application of ice in cases of brain 
fever frequently causes the restoration of a patient to reason ; the 
“ cold without” reduces the “ warm within’ and makes him more 
collected. 

Your correspondent denies that his communication is anonymous, 
but I fear he will have some difficulty in proving to ‘your nume- 
rous readers that the appending of the term “‘ A Subscriber” to his 
letter is a sufficient guarantee to the public to know him in propria 
persone. However, far be it from me to wish to disturb the re- 
tiring spirit of his disposition. 

Notwithstanding the correction of my erudite adversary, I must 
beg to tell him that the word “ Thuggism” is quite correct, It 
is used by abler writers than such scribblers as either your humble 
servant, or “ A Subscriber.” But I will yield to him the palm of 
superior knowledge in all that trelates to the Thug fraternity ; he 
evidently knows more of their habits and manners. than I wish to 
learn, if not, he would not stab in the dark and deal in accusation 
under the cloud of irresponsibility.. Be this as it may, I think it 
will be admitted that if he would read more, and write less, he 
would be better qualified for an instructor. 

Your “ Subscriber's” declaration “ that he is obliged to pass over 
the greater part of my letter,” is not surprising, inasmuch as_that 
he cannot fairly tackle the chief points it contained. With regard 
to my “ fifth-rate jokes,” I fee] conscious that an apology is due to 
your readers, but I imagined that the display of any superior wit 
in dealing with “ A Subscriber” would be casting pearls in a 
quarter where they would not be appreciated, for judging from his 
last refined epistle one would almost conclude he had been, in the 
words of the poet— 

“ Born in a garret—in a kitchen bred ;” Brean 
and if he proves nothing else, he incontestibly establishes the fact 
that the Billingsgate dialect is not yet to be numbered with the 
dead languages. 

And now, sir, for a few facts connected with this vexed 
question. 

Firstly—Your ‘“ Subscriber,” with his usual penchant for quib- 
bling, has twisted my real meaning. My remarks about “ treating 
the public continuously to Welsh airs,” did not apply to Messrs. 
Lee and Coxhead, ergo, that firm did not decline to “dish” them 
up again. 

Secondly-—I do not concede the whole point at issue by stating, 
that “ Mr. Brinley Richards has not invaded Messrs. Lee and Cox- 
head’s copyright.” What I said was this: “ Although national 
airs are not considered copyright, yet it must be confessed that, 
in a common-sense view of the case, Mr. B.. Richards has been 
sailing rather close to the wind.” So, Mr, Editor, quibble apart, 
I think that the courtesy due from one publisher to another, ought 
to have suggested that what Messrs. Lee and Coxhead possessed 
was, at all events, as good as copyright, although the law does not 
reach the particular case in point. Honour, however, would enggest 
a law, although there exists no substantial enactment. 

As a musician of some standing in the profession, I have now 
the two — before me, namely, the first arrangement of “* Melo- 
dies of Wales” (which are very similar to his last adaptation) and 
the “ Beauties of Cambria.” I may add also, that the author 
found it necessary to recommend his publishers to bring out a more 
facile arrangement of his Welsh Melodies, under the title of 
“ Beauties of Cambria.” ' 

“ A Subscriber” observes that “he is instructed the letter put 
forth by Mr. Leoni Lee would sustain an action at law.” This 
ig on a par with the pretended insult offered by Mr. Lee to the 
composer of the disputed music. Had the letter been actionable, 
the opponents of Mr, Lee are not sufficiently gifted with the 
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quality of merey as. to show him any such favour as to forego. a 
prosecution. 

To, conelude, Sir,, allow me, while: I repeat all. my. former state- 
ments, to conelude.with aa important feature in the matter. It is 
denied that. the music: of Mr. Brinley Richards .was dedicated.:to 
the Duke of Newcastle. Now, not only do the title pages prove 
such dedication to be true, but. Mr. Leoni Lee can produce’ a 
letter written by the Duke of Newcastle, apologising for having 
confounded his name with that,of the late Alexander Lee, the 
composer! Is this conclusive or not? Let the public judge for 
themselves, 

With this, Sir, I .haye done. . Facts, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, are not to be.altered. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Jan. 7, 1852. A Lover or Fam Pray. 


[With this letter the correspondence must terminate,—Ep. M. W.] 





Rebielos of Aust. 

Le Premier Bat ”—Waltz and Mazarka—Composed and Dedi- 
cated to the Count d’Osmond, by the Earl of Beliast—-Cramer, 
Beale and Co. 

Both these dances are more complicated, and, so to speak, mcre 
elaborately designed than the general run of waltzes and mazurkas. 
The noble amateur has taken a high flight—perhaps, too high a 
flight—in his present composition for the ball room. The figure of 
the waltz is somewhat new, and the phrase by no means common ; 
while the time is well and distinetly marked. The mazurka is yery 
pleasing, and, indeed, well written, when we consider that it pro- 
ceeds from the pen of no musician learned in his craft, and in- 
structed with a view to make music his profession. The more 
credit is undoubtedly due to the writer. That the Earl of Belfast 
has a real feeling for music, few will deny; and that he constitutes 
in,himselfan excellent example for all amateurs of the noblest of the 
arts, all must concede. Bating the tendency, above alluded to, to 
elaborate his pieces, we have no fault to find with the waltz and 
mazurka, The next time his lordship devotes his pen to composi- 
tions for the dance, we would recommend him to deal more with 
the simplicities, 





“Tus Game Cocx Porkas,”—Wellington Guernsey.—H. Distin 


Mr. Wellington Guernsey las been more than usually successful 
in both the polkas now presented to us. They are neat and 
sprighily, and well adapted for dancing. We can recommend them. 
The title is hardly to be lauded—unless it had been intended to 
dedicate the dances to the sporting gentry at large, Had this been 
the intention of the author, or publisher, we should have been loud 
in praise of the frontispiece, which represents a game cock in the 
act of crowing, accoutred, trimmed, and spurred for the onslaught 
—albeit, one of the spurs is not deftly put on, and the bird himself 
is somewhat short in the back, long in the legs, doubtful of hue, 
and not decidedly adapted for the contests in the pit. Neverthe- 
less, to the unpractised eye, the cock looks a cock at all points, 
and is, beyond the pale of contradiction, thorough bred. 


‘Ung Nuit D’Ets” (En Italie), Nocturne pour Pianoforte,—Ig- 
nace Gibsone.—Jullien and Co. 

A graceful composition, though, perhaps, not sufficiently warm 
in the coloring for an Italian summer night It is in the key of B 
flat—6-8—andante con moto. The cantando la melodia, in page 
four, is graceful and flowing; and the return to the first theme is 
very happily and easily managed. The “ Nuit d’Ete” consists only 
of five pages, but loses nothing by its brevity. 





Tse Green Howarps Porxa—Composed and dedicated to the 
Officers of the 19th regiment, by J. Smyth, Music-master of the 
19th regiment. H, Distin, : 

The set contains three polkas, with an introduction and a finale. 

Among musical compositions of the present taste and fashion, 

which tend to feats rotatory and nando these essays of the 











band-master of the 19th foot are’ by no means to be despised, 
seeing they’are ‘both agreeable, well-planned,’ distinct;/and'of a 
purpose. We shall be glad to have more’ polkas from the peu of 
Mr. J. Smyth; we can also ‘recommend: the frontispiece: to all 
lovers of the British officer in full uniform. tdi é 

1.—Favsr—Valse‘a'deux Temps, 

2.—New Scnorrisen. 

3.—Tue Lapres’ Pork. 

4,—QvaDRILLE pon Scotcn Arns. pABO 

5.—Tne FAirssr or tue Fain—Valse a deux Temps. 

6.—Daw-prd>— Valse. 

7.—Granp Exposition QuADRILEE. 

8.—Tne Hoxrstein Porra. 

§.—L’Enrant—Polka. 

By Charles d’Albert.—T. Chappell. 


Mr. Charles d’Albert: is one, of/the ’ most prolitie of modern 
dance- writers.. His contributions to-the ball-room have: been long 
reckoned among the most popular of the day... \We need only 
allude to the celebrated“ Bridal Polka”—the fame of which is 
spread far and near, which has reached its tenth edition, atid of 
which no less than twenty thousand copies havé been sald-—the 
*t Coquette’ Polka,” the “ Helena’ Polka,” the “Starof the Night 
Waltz,” the “ Emmeline Waltzes,” the! “ Margarita Waltzes,” the 
“Queen of the Ball Waltzes,” the “ Sdinburgh: Quadrille,” the 
“ Paris Quadrille,” the “Naples Quadrille,”- the “ Heidelberg 
Quadrille,” the ‘* Pacha Quadnilles,”’ the “ Hungarian Schottisch,” 
the “ National Schottisch,” and many others which have awakened 
their echoes in. palaces, halls, theatres, drawing-rooms, casinos, 
dancing-houses, and in the stréets, too; 


' 


“On hurdy-gurdy,) 
Play’d by some Latin boy, or Spaniard sturdy.” 


In brief, Mr. Charles d’Albert must be pronounced one. ofthe 
chief potentates of the music for the ball-room, to whieh He 
appears mainly to have devoted his attention: 

All the compositions above named. have, been just. published. 
We have looked through them, and haye found them all per- 
fectly suited to their intended purpose. . Mr. d’Albert, while 
writing in apparently an off-handed manner, has always.an eye, 
or an ear, for effeet; and ifhis tunes are not always-original and 
striking, they are tunes, nevertheless, and: are skilfully handled. 
Indeed, in such a number of small pieces, it were not: possib'e fer 
any composer to be on every occasion felicitous in his choice of 
subjects; nor has Mr. d’Albert in every instance .evaded-,the 
charge of falling occasionally into the trite and common, and of 
sometimes repeating himself. The great majority of his dance 
music, however, is decidedly recommendable, and the lovers of the 
waltz, the polka, the schottiseh, and quadrille, cannot be disap- 
pointed if they procure three or mote pieces at random. 

Of the above selection, we hardly, know,which to prefer, and 
will consequently refer the choosing to the option of the | per- 
former. Mr. Charles d’Albert is very happy: in his waltzes adeuz 
temps; and those at the head of the notice demonstrate no falling 
off from their predeces ors, which have obtained so much eclebrity. 

It may be a recommendation to the “ Faircst of the Fair,” 
Vulse a deux temps, to state that it has a cornet-a-piston accom- 
paniment. ' 

Each morceau is decorated with a handsomely coloured litho- 
graphic illustration on the title-page. 

Most of the above pieces may be had with full orchestral parts. 
D’Atbert’s JouRNAL oF Dance Music. Arranged for a Military 

Band, by J. R. Tutton.—T. Chappell, and Julien and Co. 

Mr. J. R. Tutton, being Master of the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards, is guarantee that Mr. d’Albert’s dance music is well ar- 
ranged for a military band; but, in. addition, Mr. J. B.Tutton 
being an excellent musician, is guarantee that they are emphati- 
cally well arranged. ‘I'he pieces already issued, are the “ Fairest 
of the Fair Waltzes,” the “ Bride’s Polka and Queen's Galop,” the 
‘Grenada Quadrilles,” the “Ibraham Pacha Quadrille,” the 
“ Junk and Isabella Polka,” and the “ Faust Waltzes.” 
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Morninc ann Evenxinc Service—Consisting of Ts Daum, 
Benepictus, Kyrie Exsison, Nicene Creep, CAntTate Do- 
mrxo, and Devs Misereator, Arranged from the Gregorian 
Tones. By William Sudlow. William Sudlow, Liverpool. 
Mr. Sudlow’s name has long been familiar to the readers of the 

Musical World, who willat once recognise him as one of the most 

active, zealous, and efficient musicians in all Liverpool. ‘The present 

Services are the second of a series, the first of which has been 

noticed by us on a*former occasion. They are published sepa- 

rately, in thin small octavo pamphlets. Mr. Sudlow has accom- 
plished his office of arranger ably, and with a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. ‘I'o those interested in*the Gregorian Tones, the 

Services may be consulted with benefit, and we recommend them 

to all such without hesitation. 


Lirrix Rep Ripine Hoon’s QuapRittEs, WALTZEs, AND PoLKAs. 
Lirtte Bo-Peer’s QuapRILtes, WALTzES, AND Pcrixas. 
Leader and Cock. 

A work of a form entirely novel, and constructed with a view 
to the gratification of the younger section of performers on the 
pianoforte. The adapter, in uniformity with his intention, has 
chosen the octavo size for the publication, and has provided a 
beautiful illustration, designed and coloured in a most pleasing 
and striking manner, of the nursery characters from which the 
titles are derived. The pictures alone would recommend these 
tiny pieces to all the juvenile branches of musical students. The 
subjects are chosen from the most popular airs of the best known 
composers, with occasionally an original theme introduced, and 
are arranged in the simplest manner possible. So novel, well- 
selected, and beautifully illustrated a little work, is sure to find 
favour in the eyes of all for whom it is specially intended. 


Linpsay Storer’s Epition or Prianorortr Worxs—No. 18, 
Charles Mayer’s “Galop Militaire.” Campbell, Ransford and 
Co 


The name of so accomplished and conscientious a musician as 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, must be warranty for the excellence of the 
selection and arrangement of a work like the present. With respect 
to the selection at large, we cannot hazard an opinion, as only 
one number (18) of the set lies before us. If, however, all. the 
pieces be as good as Charles Mayer’s “ Galop Militaire,” no fault 
can be found, The present number we can decidedly recommend 
as an excellent practice picce, and pleasing withal. 


Littte Giresy Jane—Written by Edward Fitzball—Composed 
by Charles W. Glover. Campbell, Ransford and Co. 

Mr. Charles W. Glover here presents us with one of his most 
pleasing, unpretending tunes, with a refrain a la Tyrolean, which 
appears to be coming into fashion again with ballad writers. The 
melody is plain and flowing, like a streamlet which has found 
wider banks between which it continues its course, and the ac- 
companiment as simple as might be desired by the merest tyro. 
Mr. Edward Fitzball is addicted to the name of “Jane,” and to 
the particular corn, oftener seen in the field than on tables, which 
rejoices in the appellative of “rye.” Why Mr. Edward Fitzball 
should prefer Jane to Molly or Betty, or rye to wheat or oats, Mr. 
Edward Fitzball alone can tell? Both lady and corn are intro- 
duced by the poet into Mr. Glover’s ballad with an effect that 
might be denominated elegant and farinaceous, but that the term 
might not be clearly understood. 


Tue One Sweet Facer at Home—Words by Stuart Farquhar- 

son—Composed by Stephen Glover. Campbell, Rans‘ord and 
0. 

A pleasing ballad of the genus “ sentimental,” with a catching 

phrase and a neat accompaniment. The verses are somewhat 

mawkish, but are not despicably written. We can recommend 

this ballad to a contralto singer, for which register of voice it 

appears to have been written. 


I'm Very Lonsry—Written by KE. J. Gill—-Composed by George 
iy Barker. Campbell, Ransford and Co. 
This ballad would please us unconditionally, but that Mr. 





Barker has gone a long way out of his road in his attempt to be 
pathetic and skilful in the closing bars. Both the melody-and the 
feeling would have been all the better for less display and,a-closer 
adherence to the key. It will, however, find favour with many 
from. the tuneful manner in which it ‘commences. 








Foreign. 


New YorK.—Iravian Opera.—(Dec. 20th).—One of 
the most brilliant and numerous audiences of the season did 
honor to the presentation of Roberto il Diavolo, on Wednesday 
evening. Upper-tendom was out in fall force, and every seat, 
and almost every standing place in the house was occupied. 
The Opera was on the whole well performed, ‘the man, that 
builds the fires ” had done his duty. Steffanone sang the 
part of Alice with much excellence; Marini, as Bertram, 
looked “devilish” enough, and sang acceptably as usual, 
Bettini was evidently quite unwell, and sang from a laudable 
desire not to disappoint the audience. The triumph of the 
evening was Bosio’s Isabel. 

PuitapELpara.—(Dec. 14th).—It is a fact well authenti- 
cated by all the most incredible story-tellers of antiquity, that 
the /ast song of the Swan is invariably her sweetest vocal 
effort. Such is certainly the case with the Swan of Erin, 
who improves ‘so decidedly upon acquaintance, that every 
auditor will declare that the last was the best, and the 
first by no means the worst. I regard ‘the extra-ultra- 
ordinary success which has attended the concerts of belle 
Catherine as something due entirely to her own merit, 

The second concert commenced with the overture of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, by Mendelssohn—I tell the name 
of the composer, that I may mention the fact that it means 
in German the son of an almond,)—in which there is a sound 
as of the piping of myriads of little insects, including espe- 
cially the tiny trumpet of the musquito, the hum of juvenile 
bees, and the cries of half-fledged gallinippers, This concluded, 
Mr. Augustus Braham and Herr Mengis ascended the com- 
panion-way, amid roars of anticipating applause, succeeded by 
a joint execution in admirable style of “ Oh la bella Imman- 
linente?” Secundem ordinem we had Mr. Kyle the flutist with 
his diatonic, and a solo by Boehm. And then a pause—a flut- 
ter—a few nervous gasps among the young ladies, and upcame 
Mons. Lavenu, leading in triumph the star, her advent being 
succeeded by the exquisite performance of that sweetest of cava- 
tinas “ Robert, Robert, toi que j'aime!” The deafening crash 
of applause, and the calling forth concluded, Herr engis 
came out with that beautiful soldier song ‘“ Der Fahnrich.” 
« Savourneen Deelish,” “ Casta Diva,” and “ Oh dinna think,” 
were the concluding morceaux de Hayes for the evening. 
Miss Hayes’ execution on the third and last night of « I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” was truly exquisite. _ I should do 
injustice to Mr. Braham as well as Herr Mengis, should I omit 
to speak of the admirable manner in which “ Waft her angels,” 
had been sung by the former, and “ Why do the Nations” by 
the latter. Miss Hayes’ subsequent performances this evening 
consisted of “ Ah mon fils,” ‘“ Happy birdling,” « Bring me 
wild flowers,” and ‘Quanto amore,” which latter was sung 
in the same exquisite style as on her second appearance. Herr 
Mengis acquitted himself creditably. In addition to these 
gems, ‘ Savourneen Deelish,” though not put down in the 
bills, was in the very handsomest manner thrown in by Miss 
Hayes. : 

As the performances were aided by the very first instru. 
mental talent of our city, I should do the latter an injustice 
not to speak of the admirable manner in which they performed 
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the several overtures of Der Freischutz, and Anne of Geierstein. 
‘Herr: Mengis also delighted the audience with a song of 
Bavarian: patois, of that style of poetry known to South 
Germans as Schadahiipca (there's a word for you!) and end- 
ing with a Jadeln, which sounded like trills on Mr. Kyle’s 
diatonic flute. The Grande Finale Instrumentale, though an- 
nounced on the end of the bill did not take place, as the au- 
dience on the conclusion of Miss.Hayes’ performance, began 
to rush for the door, rendering all instrumentation needless. 


Brussr1s.—According to your wish, I send you a few 
notices abcut matters musical “et autres,” which came under 
my notice whilst I stayed at Brussels; this “ bijou” of a 
city, joining all the luxuries of French life to those of the 
more substantial of English and Dutch, thereby forming a 
f mixtum compositum” of unexceptional excellence for all 
tastes: Having fortunately had a letter of introduction to the 
well-known publishers, Schott and Co., I was introduced by 
them to all the musical circles here. On Monday night last 
T spent a delightful musical evening at the house of M. Kuf- 
ferath, a first-rate musician, and intimate friend of poor Men- 
delssohn. A MS. quartett by an English amateur, who 
studies with M. Kufferath, gave me great pleasure, and again 
proves my repeated assertions—that the progress of good 
music in England and of the English abroad is immense. A 
clear conception, entire absence of trivialty, and very clever 
treatment, made the quartett worthy of being the work of an 
old hand ‘in this, the most difficult. of musical. composition. 
I found a pearl of a violinist.there: Fancy a first rate “ vir- 
tuose” as solo performer, ditto as violin primo in a quartett, 
an¢_ moreover an excellent composer for hisinstrument; all this 
is M. Leonard in one, thereby, like all true artistes, so unas- 
suming and agreeable, that. I can only compare him to his 
amiable wife, whom you will remember as Mile. Antonia di 
Mendi, whose beauty again is only to be compared to her 
talent as a vocalist. .M. Leonard will bea “ trouvaille’” to 
Mr. Ella’s union, and, in fact, to any one who wants a first- 
rate first fiddle. A piano quartett (published) by Kufferath, 
in which he took the piano part, was a real treat of intellec- 
tual inspiration, full of vigorous ideas, treated with masterly 
skill, and executed by all the performers “ con amore.” I 
was very much pleased to meet here also a gentleman whose 
name I so frequently heard in the musical circles in London, 
viz., Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, whom I knew well through his 
numerous pianoforte compositions, and who certainly is one 
of the most accomplished pianists I have heard for a long 
time. Mr. Prager played some simple melodious “ Lieder 
Ohne Worte” (by himself), with as much refined feeling as he 
executed a “ fantasia di bravura,” of immense difficulty, 
with perfect mechanism. On Thursday next Mr. Praeger 
will perform several morceaux on the stage of the Italian 
Opera. Mme. Castellan is announced at the Italiens. I 
regret to say that Mlle. Duprez has considerably over-exerted 
herself by-singing the principal part in the opera of her 
“sire,” who, as a composer, certainly “ne brille pas!” The 
prima donna part, moreover, is full of the most frightful 
difficulties, and ‘requires a female dragon to sing! Mlle. 
Duprez; whose first debut at Paris gave me such unexcep- 
tionable pleasure, from the freshness and naiveté both of 
acting and singing, only a year ago, seems to have had ten 
years of fatigue in that time. 

But this is a mournful subject. Let me turn to something 
which is bright, like eternal spring and sunshine. Let me 
tell you and all the lovers of true genius, that a great. joy 
awaits them next season, This delightful news, which I 
think myself happy in announcing to you and your readers, 





is no less than a visit to England of “ Maria Pleyel.” I say 
no more—how could I say any thing suiting, without in- 
venting a new dictionary of adjectives? Has not every image 
of praise“been exhausted, and yet fallen short of anything 
adequate that can be said of the musical genius—of the in- 
exhaustible “ esprit’”—of the “ irresistible” charm of the 
** adorable” Maria ? 

The fetes at Paris will draw a great number of visitors 
from Brussels, particularly English. ‘There is not a French- 
man you meet—but he addresses you, as an Englishman, 
with a kind of “ bien’ merci” for the resignation of Lord 
Palmerston, whose “ chute,” as they call it, they regard (like 
the Austrians) as a concession and a kind of compliment to 
them. But pardon! I begin politics, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to be tainted. by the continual excessive “ bavar- 
dage” which even invades musical circles. I have not been 
able to hear the celebrated military music here, but I have 
been told that nothing abroad can give an idea of their per- 
fection. They even perform Beethoven’s symphonies, 
Amongst the musicians of note here, there is but small sym- 
pathy ; they rarely meet. The Court is still in mourning ; 
but soon some Court ball will take place, and after that there 
is a chance of some Court concerts. The ‘ Societe Phil- 
harmonique ” is building a splendid “ salle de concert,” which 
will be opened with much ceremony. The King and the 
royal family will attend. I have just heard that Mr. Praeger 
has been invited to assist in the grand Concert to be given 
on that occasion. I have not been able to hear Servais, but 
I cannot imagine that my faith in the pre-eminence of our 
own Piatti could, in any way, be shaken by any one. . A 
curious circumstance took place lately ; a poor musician M. 
Lalignaut, who in his better days had been in the orchestras 
of different theatres, and who had descended in his old age 
down to street playing, contrived by excessive privations to 
save 3,000 francs, as a “ sauvegarde” against I’h pitale. He 
kept his “ tresor” in the lining of his violin case, which he 
never lost sight of. Hearing of the decease of an old aunt 
at Dijon, who left him some small savings, he took his place 
in the diligence, for the first time lost sight of his fiddle case, 
containing his capital, and in changing coaches at. Tonnerre 
found that it had been lost. For some time nothing could be 
heard about the poor musician’s case, and he despairingly 
gave it up as a lost case, when le Parquet de la Cote d’Or 
heard that an unusual expenditure of some peasants coincided 
with the sum lost ; search was made, and the violin case found 
hidden in a vineyard, minus, however, the billets de banque. 
After having actively searched for the poor old musician, 
whose name by a strange mischance was not legibly inscribed 
at the Messageries, and having found him at last hopeless and 
forlorn, the police have ascertained that the persons who 
found the case and kept the money are able to restore it—so 
that after all the poor man may be quiet about the future, 
and not driver to the same misery which caused a poor strag- 
gling musician (who had been once a public favorite) the 
other day to commit suicide in Paris, leaving a letter so touch- 
ingly “ naive” that even the Commissaires de Police are said 
to have burst out in tears on finding it. If these scraps prove 
acceptable to your readers, I will continue to give you notice 
of things as I proceed.—From our own Correspondent. 


Paris (from the Opinion Republique).—Au extraordinary 
occurrence is now taking place at the Theatre Italien—a 
woman, a vocalist who alone possesses the power of attract- 
ing the public, is showing the variety of her talents in a most 
extraordinary manner. One day she sings the parts of the 
deepest contralto, another day she sings, without effort, those 
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of the highest soprano ; now, she shews herself a consummate 
tragedienne in Norma and Ernani, again she is the joyous 
Figlia del Reggimento, and the plaintive and tender Sonnam- 
bula. She would be Proteus were she not a Syren; 
she would be Malibran were she not Sophie Cruvelli. 
Last night she was the melancholy Amina. She sang the 
part—though our ears are still full of the beautiful vocaliza- 
tion of Madame Sontag—and well she knew that, to be par- 
doned so great a boldness, she must produce an original 
conception of the character. Mlle Cruvelli has then created 
a new Amina—and one that we have not seen before—and 
an Amina which is neither that of Madame Sontag, of Per- 
siani, or of Jenny Lind. She makes it, at the same time, 
the peasant girl piquant and joyous—a woman tender and 
energetic—full of grace and poetry. She knows how to 
modify her splendid and powerful voice, and to soften its 
most vigorous accents. She sang and acted like a great 
artist—with the imperfections of the great artist—with those 
imperfections which reveal the soul, and which are but a 
charm the more to seduce the spectator—to make the audience 
hold their breath suspended on their lips. Sophie Cruvelli 
must be heard in the part of Amina, as Rachel must be heard 
in that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. I wish you soirées such as 
these all the year round, and days as beautiful as this New 
Year's Day.—ALruonsE DE CALONNE. 








MUSICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON. 


A Society under the above title is about to be established 
in the Metropolis for the cultivation of the science and art of 


Music. As we intend to apply some observations to its pro- 
visions, plans, and intentions in our next number, we shall 
say nothing further in this place, than that the design at pre- 
sent wears a likely aspect, and looks as though it was not 
destined, like many other musical speculations—witness the 
late and unlamented “ Orchestral Society”—to die a prema- 
ture death. Some of the names appended to the outline of 
the scheme transmitted to us, speak loudly for its stability. 
We shall see. 








-Dramatic. 


Drury Lanre.—The charming Bateman Children have 
been engaged by Mr. Bunn to diversify the Christmas enter- 
tainments ; and appeared, we believe, without any previous 
announcement, on the Saturday after Boxing night. They 
have proved one of the most attractive features of the 
theatre, and nightly excite the utmost enthusiasm by their ad- 
mirable and unique performances. Macbeth has been pro- 
duced for Mr. Anderson and Miss Glyn. The lady gives a 
very fine personation of Lady Macbeth, and comes nearer to 
our notion of the character than any actress we have seen of 
late years. Mr. Anderson’s Macbeth is no copy of Macready’s, 
and contains many new and striking points. A little more 
light would mark the shade more distinctly. The piece has 
been got up carefully and completely. Miss P. Horton as 
Hecate has not proved the least effective personage in the 
cast. All Locke’s music has been introduced. The panto- 
mime continues its successful run, and the juvenile nights 
are about to commence. Of the operatic doings, or, more 
properly, intentions, see first page. 





LONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS. 


The second concert took place on Thursday évening, and 
was much more largely attended than the first. If'the pro- 
gramme of the first concert was, on the whole, more agree- 
able and better varied, the names of ‘the artists in the second 
were more attractive. The vocalists on this occasion consisted 
of Miss Pyne, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Binckes, Mr. Swift 
(the new tenor), Herr Jonghmans, Mr. C, Cotton, and Mr. 
Whitworth, assisted by the Madrigal Choir: the solo instru- 
mentalists were Miss Goddard and Mr. Richardson. 

As we did not attend the first: concert, we must say a 
few words in this place respecting the Madrigal Choir. | Tt 
consists of nearly sixty members, mostly drafted from 
both Italian operas, with additionals from other sources. In 
general, the praise which the choir has received from ‘various 
journals is well merited, The ensemble is excellent—and 
Mr. T. H. Severn has trained them to good purpose. A 
better body of singers we have no doubt might readily be 
preeured in London. The tenors are mostly hard-voiced, 
and the sopranos would be all the better for a little 
more power. The basses are very good, as are also the 
contraltos. In spite of their excellent singing, however, 
no decided effect was produced on Thursday night, except 
in Morley’s madrigal, ‘Now is the Month of Mayitig,” 
which created great applause, and was encored. The other 
madrigals ‘“‘ Sweet Honey-sucking Bee” (Wilbye), “In 
going to my lonesome bed " (R. Edwards), ‘* Hand in hand " 
(Dr. Cooke), “‘ Awake sweet love” (Douland), and “Flora 
gave me fairest flowers” (Wilbye), excited no enthusiasm. 
We shall offer no opinion as to the cause ; but certainly the 
singers were not in fault. 

Among the vocal solos those which were most appreciated 
were Miss L. Pyne’s Rode’s air and variations, which ob- 
tained a rapturous encore; Miss Binckes’s “ The Queen of 
May,” and “ Araby, O! Araby,” both well sung; Mr, 
Whitworth’s ‘* Farewell to the Mountain,” and the “ Brave 
old Oak”; and Herr F. Jonghman's “ Les Voilures 
Versees ” (Boieldieu). This last-named artist has a high, 
strong, and capable barytone voice, and is evidently possessed 
of some comic humour; he wasencored. A Mr. Cotton sang 
Balfe’s “* Heart bow’d down,” which was received with par- 
tial cheers and hisses. Most injudiciously Mr. Cotton came 
on again, and despite a volley of hisses, manfully recom- 
menced his song. This gentleman has not a bad voice, but 
he has the fault of nearly all our English basses, who deem it 
necessary to sing with their chins on their waistcoats, and to 
swallow half the sound that comes from their chests, They 
never think it requisite that they should speak while singing. 
Mr. Swift, the new tenor, has a voice of pleasing quality, and 
very available; but his method is not to be praised, and he 
is apathetic in the extreme. 

The great feature of the concert, however, was decidedly 
Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte performances, which were 
received with thunders of applause, and were both encored 
boisterously and persistently.. When the fair artist first 
appeared she was received’ by the whole audience with great 
warmth. Miss Arabella Goddard's appearance is highly 
prepossessing. Her youthfulness, graceful carriage, intelli- 
gent and handsome features, with looks entirely unassuming, 
cannot fail to win the most casual observer at a glance. She 
is very tall for her years, and is slight rather than thin, her 
arms exhibiting a tendency to muscular development rare in 
one so young. No doubt this is caused by frequent exercise 
at the piano. She was dressed in a manner at once simple 
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and elegant. Her first morceau was Thalberg’s Don Pasquale 
Serenade, for which a brilliant valse, by Chopin, was 
substituted in the encore. The second performance was 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, which gave 
place in the encore to another piece by Chopin. 

Miss Arabella Goddard possesses rare flexibility of finger, 
which enables her to.execute passages. of difficulty with the 
utmost. ease. Hence Thalberg’s Serenade seemed exactly 
to suit her, and was: dashed off without: an-effort, the most 
rapid runs and arpeggios being wonderfully distinct and clear. 
The young artist has, also great power of hand, and in the 
leit hand this power is especially remarkable, as was eviden- 
ced in’ the-air, ‘Com’ e gentil” which throughout the 
Serenade mostly engages the left hand. We were still 
more surprised and delighted with the young artist’s playing 
the brilliant and captivating Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
of Mendelssohn, which was in reality a splendid, and, indeed 
a perfect display of pianoforte playing. Here again, Miss 
Arabella Goddard's power in the lett hand was fully shown ; 
while her extraordinary command over the difficulties of the 
instrument was even more strongly exemplified than in Thal- 
berg’s Serenade, . We admired, too, greatly, the young lady’s 
tasteful reading of Mendelssohn, which proved to us that she 
possessed far more than her lessons at her fingers’ end, and 
that she thoroughly appreciated and understood the great 
master. Both Chopin’s pieces were rendered with exceeding 
brilliancy, and: produced scarcely Jess effect than: her other 
performances. Altogether, Arabella Goddard achieved a great 
triumph; and her success must have afforded the largest gra- 
tification to her numerous.friends and admirers. We shall 
watch the career of this charming young artist with much 
interest ;, satisfied that she is destined to attain the very 
highest standing in her profession. 

Mr. Richardson played his own ‘‘ Rule Britannia and 
variations,” on Siecama’s patent flute, with such superlative 
excellence as to create a furore—and, of course, elicited an 
encore, He repeated another morceau with equal effect ; 
astonishing his hearers by his brilliant and perfect execution. 

The concert proved so successful, that it was announced 
for repetition next Thursday. 





HERR SOMMER’S CONCERTS. 


THE HUNGARIAN BAND. 


Tug chief musical feature in London at the present moment 
consists cf a band of Hungarians—sixteen in number—in the pic- 
turesque costume of their country, who, after travelling for some 
time on the Continent, have visited England to display their re- 
markable abilities. Certainly, a more interesting and compact band 
of musicians we never listened to; for, not only are their perform- 
ances so perfect as to be beyond criticism, but they are so modest 
withal, that the listener becomes doubly charmed with all they ex- 
ecute. The band is composed of wind and stringed instruments, 
amongst which are four tenors in F, an alto horn in C, a double 
bass, a violoncello (the player on which, by the way, is left-handed), 
aud, apparently, a very sharp and peculiar clarionet. Other 
instruments serve to fill up the band, and the ensemble is such 
as to equally delight and astonish. The Hungarians, up to Tues- 
day evening last, have been performing at Willis’s Rooms, which 
have been well attended, particularly by professional gentlemen, 
who were not slow (with one or two unenviable exceptions) to 
accord them the full praise due to their genius and talent. On 
Wednesday, the performers went to Greenwich, and on Tharsday, 

ney commenced a series of eight concerts, to be given at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, Long Acre. This is decidedly an injudicious step ; the 








proper locale for such performances would be the west-end of the 
town; say, for instance, the St. James’s Theatre, where, under 
good management, the Hungarians could not fail to be highly 
attractive. 

Such are their precision and neatness of execution, that the 
Hungarian band seems as though it were worked by machin- 
ery, added to which, the powerful tones they wring as it were, 
from their instruments, are equal to the resources of an or- 
chestra more than double their number, Amongst the most re- 
markable of their performances may be mentioned the overture to a 
Hungarian opera, entitled I/ka, by Doppler, which is full of 
originality and. melody ; a Hungarian melody by Kalozdy, which 
is highly characteristic; the overture to Guillaume Tell, and a 
selection from Verdi's Nabueo, all of which, we venture to say, were 
executed in a most masterly style. The rest of the programme con- 
sisted of selections from various composers and native Hungarian 
melodies, mazurkas, quadrilles, waltzes, &c. Altogether, the Hun- 
garian company led by Herr Kalozdy are among the most perfect 
executants ever heard in this country. . 

We should not. omit to mention that the concerts have been 
varied by the singing of Mdile. Magner, and by the clever pianoforte 
playing of M. Dupont, a Belgian artiste of considerable merit. Lis 
execution is very neat, and his fantasia of the Belgian national 
song is suggestive of much taste and ability. 

The Hungarians are, as instrumental performers, what the German 
choristers are as yocalists. We cannot express their merit better 
than in the words of a gentleman who formed one of the band of 
the late Strauss, who observed that “he had been a member of 
Strauss’s company many years, but that perfect as they were sup- 
posed to be they could not be compared with the Hungarians for 
finish and execution,” 








Probvinetal. 


Sr. Asapno.—On New Year’s Day a Public Meeting was 
held in the Boy's National School Room, on the occasion of the 
presentation to Mr. Atkins of his portrait, which had been exe- 
cuted for the members of the cathedral choir, by Mr. Cambri, 
Jones. The proceedings of the day were opened by Mr, Rcberts 
the senior lay clerk, being voted to the chair, and he then called 
upon Mr. Partington to read the address, which had been agreed 
upon, and of which the following is an outline. 

“ To Robert Augustus Alkin, Esq., Organist at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Asaph. 

Srr,—We, the undersigned, lay clerks of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Asaph, respectfully beg your acceptance of your portrait, 
asa small token of that esteem and regard, and we are sure that, 
though the present is anything but equivalent to our wishes as 
regards its intrinsic value, yet that you will accept it with the same 
feeling that you would one of greater value; receiving it as an 
acknowledgment of our appreciation of your virtues as a man, 
From the time of your residing amongst us, now many years up 
to the present moment, we have great pleasure in saying, that 
your conduct has been so gentlemanly, your manners so courteous 
and affable, and the uniform kindness you have evinced upon all 
occasions, in connexion with your official duties, and those of 
private intercourse, have imposed upon us a duty, which we should 
not perform did we not give expression to our feelings and thoughts 
and confess the debt of gratitude we owe you. We are happy to 
state, that your efficiency in your profession has not only given 
the greatest satisfaction to the Dean and Chapter, and to the 
public, who have so often witnessed the energetic and masterly 
style in which you have carried out everything connected with 
that profession, but it has given the same satisfaction to us, and 
consequently we place such confidence and reliance in your skill, 
asa professor of music, that we assure you, we always receive 
your advice and instruction with the feelings of men who have 
confidence in the talent of their leader. .We might give utterance 
to a great deal more in terms the most eugolistie of your character, 
but we cannot possibly give you a better idea of the opinion we 
entertain of you than by heartily wishing that you may long live 
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to enjoy the esteem and respect of us, who now address you, and 
of our successors; that you’ may enjoy the blessings of good 
health as long as you live, and that as you increase in years, you 
may also increase in prosperity ; and lastly, that. you may always 
be held in the same esteem and respect in which you are now, and 
which we are assured you deserve, until you are called upon to 
leave this world, we hope for a better. And with every sincere 
and hearfelt wish, we are, Sir, 
Your very obedient and respectful servants, 
(Signed) 
Joun RopERts, 
‘Tuomas Hueugs, 


Joun WILi1aMs, 
Roserr Roserts, 

Tuomas Parry, Mixes Partineron. 

Rogert Davies, Tuomas Parry. 

The address was beautifully engrossed on parchment, and was 
then together with the portrait (elegantly framed) presented to 
Mr. Atkins by the Chairman in most appropriate terms. 

Mr. Arxins, in reply, then rose aud said,— 

Gentlemen,—On an occasion like the present, I should be 
wanting in all feelings of gratitude, were I not actuated by senti- 
ments which I am at aloss to utter. Iam deeply sensible of the 
feelings which induce you to act thus kindly to me; I return you 
my sincere thanks for your kindness, and. those thanks are more 
powerful now when I address men with whom [have so. long 
been so intimately connected. In our relative positions there are 
many occasions when we might mutually have interfered with each 
other; but it has always afforded me sincere satisfaction to know 
that we have reciprocated good-will and friendship, and that we 
have, as far as lay in our power, striven torender the duties of our 
position free from every feeling of asperity or unkindness. I must 
say that I have, with very few exceptions, found you most anxious 
to profit by my instructions; and whenever we have met with 
difficulties, on no occasion has there been any opportunity for the 
expression of ill feeling. You have referred to my professional 
labours in this city and neighbourhood ; gentlemen, the heart 
which could not feel and appreciate the kindness which it has 
been my lot to meet with here, must be callous indeed. From 
the first day of my arrival to the present moment, now.a_ period 
nearly of eighteen years, 1 have had every reason to respect the 
warm gcod fellowship which I have experienced. The, Dean and 
Chapter have ever been to me most considerate ; they have listened 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness to every representation 
which I have felt it my duty to make to them respecting the 
choral services of our Church. On the first day of my residence 
here I was called upon by the members of the choir, their con- 
gratulations were cordially offered and were most gratifying to me, 
and I am proud to find, that after so long an interval, there is still 
the same warmth of good will beating in the bosoms of my co- 
labourers inthe choral vineyard. The next great day in my St. 
Asaph career was about two months after my arrival, when the 
nw organ was opened—that wasa great day for St. Asaph. Ten 
' years rolled on and many duties devolved on all of us; many 

§ changes occurred, the same good feeling followed me, and my 
fellow-townsmen were pleased to present me with a piece of plate. 
One chanze had occurred in that interval—two changes for me ; 
one calculated to ensure my happiness, the other throwing me 
more than ever into the frame of mind to appreciate the good-will 
and friendship of my kind friends and neighbours. I must not 
omit the last improvements in the organ, and I believe that very 
little further alteration would render it one of the most effective 
instruments in the kingdom. However, I am thankful for the 
additions which the Dean and Chapter have made. .The next cir- 
cumstance to which I would refer is a great triumph for real clas- 
sical music in Wales; I mean the introduction of an oratorio at the 
late Rhuddlan Esteddfod. One more circumstance I will refer to, 
and I do so with earnestness, because I am sure it is calculated to 
aid in developing much improvement in our musical progress, and 
to render a lasting benefit to yourselves personally,—I refer to the 
“ Choral Benevolent Fund.” You are all aware of the pecuniary 
advantages it holds out to us, therefore I need not now mention 
them, but in our musical progress I anticipate great advantage 
from its influence. You will periodically be called upon to join 
other cathedral choirs, and the result of this will be, I doubt not, 





mutual benefit and improvement. In conclusion, let me say, that ” 
all we have done only makes it more easy and requisite for us to 

attempt more, and that. we must,not cease to strive for improve- 
ment until we have,done jall,that can, be, done. Gentlemen, ’ f° 
again thank you most heartily for your kind present, and more 50°’ 
for the kind feeling which has actuated you,” ; 7 A tae 


This speech was. throughout warmly applauded. At its ters” 
mination, the address and portrait were handed round to the ladies 
and others present, who all seemed much pleased with the correct 
ness of the likeness, and with the elegant and appropriate terms 
of the address.--( Abridged from the Chester, Courant) 9... 


Hrreronp.—Concert ‘Is Arp’ or THe ‘Governessss’: Baxe- 
votent Instrrution.~—This concert’took plate on thé evening of; 
Tuesday last, when a ‘large and - fashionable: audience filled: the - 
Assembly Room of the-Green Dragon ‘Hotel. The: performance’, 
opened with the overture to Tancredi; Calcott’s glee, ‘Queen of ; 
the Valley,” was well given by Messrs. Burvill, Ward, ‘Stephens, : 
Barnby, and Bickley, five of the lay vicars of'our cathedral: . The. 
first part, with the exception of Knyvett’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
may be pronounced much too “stow.” -Miss‘Henderson sang “Di! 
tanti Palpiti” with taste, but in @ very tremalous voice. The: 
lady’s “ Una voce” exhibited more confidence,'and- her. final song, 
‘Why are you wandering here, J pray,"” was rapturously: encor 
and. answered with “Ifa body meet a body ‘coming’ through the. 
Rye,” which was given with great archness. Miss Hayewood, with) 
Mr. Jones,sang very sweetly Spohr's duet, “ Rosé sweetly Soma : 
Miss Hayewood in the course’‘of thé evening ‘also’sang: Mie: 
Fedehi,” from’ Beatrice di Tenda, bat her geniof' the: evening; »we- 
think; was“ The Wishing Gate,” which ‘elicited a: call for its re-! 
petition, for which she substituted “ I’ll think of thee at morn, my: 
love.” The ‘German‘ehorus; “ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” was given: 
with much spirit by Messrs. Burvill, Taylor, Ward, and Barnby.! 
Miss Rachel Evans evinced ability and taste on the’ pianoforte in 
her execution of ‘ Fantasia on Airs from Lucia di Lammermuor,"! 
and’ her ‘performance in’ the’ overture to MasanieWlo convinced 
her audience thet she possessed the germ of a first-rate. pianist. 
Mr. D’Egville’s violin solo was’ rendered with feeling and ability... 
Mr. Jones, too, both vocally and instrumentally,-aequitted himself 
satisfactorily. We are sorry to hear: that, although many: ofthe 
performers gave their services, and Mr, Bosley generously remitted: 
bis charge for the use of the room, ‘the receipts have not covered 
the outlay, and therefore the’ institution as yet will not ‘be bene- 
fitted. Donations in furtherance of ‘the object will be received at: 
the City and County Bank: the following donations have been: 
received :—Sir Robert and Lady Price, 27.; Mrs. Lane Freer, 1U. ;- 
Mrs, Allen Chatfield, 1/.; the Rev. J. Johnson, 1/.; W.: Money 
Kyrle, Esq., 12.; E. Griffiths, Esq., overplus of tickets, 12; Mrs. 
Haggitt, 10s. 

MANcHESsTER.—JULLIEN'’s First Concert.—New Year's Dar, 
—We were present at the first of two concerts Jullien gave here on 
New Year's Day—the one in the morning—(or two o'clock in the 
afternoon). It was Jullien’s first attempt at a day performance in 
Manchester, and was a partial failure so far as attendance went. 
Of course the performance was first rate as at all Jullien’s concerts, 
and we never remember him to have given a concert with less clap 
trap—(except the ever to be remembered Beethoven. Festival in 
1846.) There were no French drummers, no military drummer, no 
firing of guns or sounding of gongs, all was fair and legitimate. 
“ Masaniello,” the opening overture, was capitally played, the 
Bloomer Quadrille introduced very jpaisiovsly an ingenious mixture 
of very popular and well-known Yankee aud English melodies. 
Then.came the Allegretto from the symphony in F by Beethoven, 
gloriously played, but too little of it; next Miss Nott appeared in 
Marliani’s song “ Stanca di piu.” Miss Cicely Nott is young and 
has a most charming voice. After Jullien’s, prima donna 
Waltz, Bottesini made his bow—undoubtedly the most wonderful 
contrabassist that has ever appeared—there is beauty and ‘grace 
about his solo playing on his unwieldy instrument, beauty of tone 
equal to the finest harmonies on the violoncello, and grace of move-_ 
ment that we never saw approached ; all former solo players on the 
double bass we ever heard have been more wonderful than pleasing. 
Now Bottesini is both; he created. an immense sensation in his Taran-' 
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tella;; both he and Miss Cicely Nott were encored. The Great Exhi- 
bition Quadrille was next given, with’only (what was far more pleas- 
ing to_us).a moderate modicum of drummiitig; the solos were all as 
great as ever. We miss¢d a duet’ on ‘the’ well ‘known “Par 
tant pour la 


able selection frdm’ “ Robert lé Diable,”’ ‘with’ impossible solos ow’ 


oboe, clarionet, and bassoon, by Lavigne, Lazarus, and Baumann ;' 
Sivori then amazed the atidience again’ with his wonderfal imitation 
of the American bird sinsoute, and ‘was én¢oted ‘raost rapturously. 
TR ERP CEE ‘in the evening and again on’ Saturday evening were 
both crowded ‘to excess. ‘The Glee and Madrigal Union sing at the 
Free Trade Hall on the 13th, and Concert’ Hall, 18th instant. 

The annual Christmas concert took place,on,Tuesday, week, at 


the @oucert Hull... The room was. very full; the numbers.being.con-, 


siderably inereased, by young folks, at:home|for the Christmas. holi- 
days. The: musi¢al direetors could not have made.choice of an 
otatorio ‘more » fitting the occasion than Haydn's Creation. Its 
beautiful melodies, and, charming ‘instrumentation, must find their 
way to the hearts ofall who, haye' the slightest feeling for music. 
The principal singers. were Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Lockey, and Mr, 
Jae Robinson, of Dublio. Miss-1.. Pyne’s voice, though it lacks 
brilliancy, is:pure. and ;round, and. has. been cultivated, with great 
care 2 lier vocalisation is highly finished... Mr, Lockey’s merits ate 
well:knewn.|»: Mr. Joseph: Robinsor sings like a musician; but his 
voice ig. searcely the one we' look for in sacred | music, The upper 
registetis: too much ‘like the-tenor, while the.lower is hard and nasal, 
and wanting in the» tone|and, breadth of .the basso profando., The 


and Mr. Robinson. In the latter duet the chorus have to’accom- 
pany the two voices, and this was done in a subdued and judicious 
toné. The final chorus “Sing the Lord, ye voices all,” forms a 
most ‘satisfactory finale: We have already pronounced this 


Syrie.” “The sevond part opened: with'a tost admir-'| concert’ a successful one, and it is but fair that we should 


advert ‘to some of the ‘causes ‘that made it so. It was evident 
that ‘many careful rehearsals had taken place. Mr. Hallé ap- 
peared'to have both ‘chorus’ and band in complete subjection, 
and he conducted with a watchful precision. Mr. C. A. 
Seymour ‘led ‘with ‘his wsual firm tone and decided manner, Mr. 
William Barlow used the organ in the forte and choral parts with 
great judgment; in some of the chorusses especially, the effect 
was excellent, strengthening, Without overpowering the voices. 
We must also give ‘praise to "Messts. Lidel and Waud, violoncello 
and contra basso, for their able manner of accompanying the simple 
récitatives. Many others of the band deserve honourable mention ; 
a8 for example, Mtr. Sorge, clarionet ; and Mr. Royal, flute. In fact, 
the band accompaniments altogether, were more subdued and in 
better keeping than we have previously heard them. 

The theatre of the’ Mechanics’ Iustitution was crowded on New 
Year’s Day, at a miscellaneous concert, at which Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, Miss Shaw, Mr.’ Bednal, and Mr. T. Bellhouse, were cn- 
gaged as vocalists; and the band of the 16th Lancers were con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G: Jones, who also appeared as solo harpist. The 
overture to Semtramide, commenced the concert, and was followed 
by thé quartett (with accompaniment of bells) of “ Lo! the early 
beatin’ of’ morning.” “Mrs. Winterbottom sung the “ Soldier's 


band manifests improvement,; The,chorus,was, numerous; and/| tear,” and was rapturously encored, but the repetition was not in- 


selected: with judgment, Some of the. choral effects were. striking. 
The instrumental symphony to the first part, ‘‘ The representation 


of ehaos,”: was:finely,, given, ‘The recitative, ‘In. the, beginoing,” , 


had:ample: justice done to it, by Mr. Robingon ; though he jwas suf- 


sisted on by the audience, on the conductor (Mr. Weston) appeal- 
ing on behalf of Mrs. Winterbottom, who has for nearly two years 
béen suffering frém a strious illness. It is, however, gratifying to 
find, that her voice ‘is little, if at all, impaired by this protracted 


fering: whder: gn: attack | of |sore, throat... The succeeding chorus,.| indisposition. A tenor horn solo by Mr. Jones, accompanied by 
“And: therspirit.of God,”. showed of what, materials. the band and-| the batid; was text given with much applause. The duet from The 


clorus:were seomposed..| Mr.\Lockey in the.air “Now, vanish,” 
showed that im smooth flowing music of this kind, he is unsurpassed, 
The air leading-to the chorus ‘Despairing, cursing,’ in which, the 


Bohemian Girl, by Miss Shaw and Mr. Bednal, was an effective 
performance ; Mr. Bellhouse, in Loder’s song, “The brave old 
oak,” was also much applauded. Bishop's “ Echo song,” with flute 


fall of the: rebcHious spirits is described, is succeeded by the choral,| obligato by Mr. Jones, and sung by Miss Shaw, was well received, 


hymn {A new created, world.” ..The,way in which. this. was. given 


left nothing to be desired.. Of, Miss, Louisa Pyne’s;“ With verdure, 


The “Ernani quadrille,” concluded the first part of the concert. 
—The second part opened with the favourite overture to Fra Dia- 


clad,’we can speak, in the highest, terms, . The difficult divisions | volo, which was encored ; and the quartett “Blow gentle gales,” 


were vocalised, with, artist.like ability, .The time was taken. too 


(as usual when a contralto like Mrs. Winterbottom assists) told 


slowly, . Some ornaments were interpolated, scarcely in keeping | well. Mr. Bednal’s'singing of Davy’s song, “The Bay of Biscay,” 


with the character of the music... In the song “ On mighty pens,” 
which opens the second part, Miss Pyne was more successful. Mr. 
J, Robinson gave the recitative “And God made the firmament,” 


and the recitative and air “ Rolling in foaming billows,” in a firm; 


and solid manner, ‘This gentleman surpassed, his two coadjutors 
in his delivery of the recitatives, which require distinct. enuncia- 
tion, and, belong rather to musical declamation than to singing. 
The chorus, ‘ Awake the harp,” we never heard go better. The 
parts were well sustained, and the points taken up with pre- 
cision, Mr. Lockey pleased us in the accompanied recitative, “In 
splendour bright.” In the following strain, in which the silent 
moon is figured, Mr. Lockey sang with refined taste. “The fourth 
day in ene divine” is proclaimed by the heavenly choir in thé grand 
chorus, “ The heavens are telling.” his concludes the first part. 
The trio, “ Most beautiful appear,” was perhaps never given in 
more excellent style. In the last movement with the chorus, 


“The Lord Is peat, Miss Pyne highly distinguished herself: it” 


contains several very difficult passages, which she mastered with 
great neatness. Mr. Lockey’s finest cffort was the well-known “In 
native worth,” which narrowly escaped an encore, The other trio, 
“On Thee each living soul awaits,” was not so d; neither the 
band nor the vocalists being strictly in tune. We must accord Mr. 
Robinson praise for his correct reading of the elaborate recitative, 
“And God said, let the earth bring forth the ‘living creature ;” 
followed by the animated strain, “Now heaven in fullest glory 
shone.” The chorus again distinguished themselves in “ Achieved 
is the glorious work.” The remainder of the work consists of daets 
for tre le (Eve) and bass (Adam), interspersed with chorus. We 
may mention with cae the style in which the duets, “ Grace- 
ful consort,” and “ By thee with bliss,” were rendered by Miss Pyne 





was encored, as was also Mr. and Mrs. Jones’s performance of a 
harp and pianoforte duet, by Bochsa. This was Mrs. Jones’s first 
appearance in Manchester. Mrs. Winterbottom’s singing of “ The 
wishing gate,” produced a perfect torrent of applause, which was 
continued until ‘she again appeared to acknowledge the compli- 
ment. The concert concluded shortly after ten o’clock with Keenig’s 
favourite “ Post-hora galop.” 


Prymouts.—The theatre opened on Boxing Night, when in a 
short space of time it was crowded in every part, hundreds being 
unable to obtain admission. The pieces selected were the Mistle- 
toe Bough, and a new local burlesque, by Mr. Johns, (already fa- 
vourably known as an author) entitled, Richard Ceur de Lion 
taking Plymouth on his way to Palestine. he first piece introduced 
some excellent acting by Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, Misses Dodsworth 
and Warde ; but the “ gods ” were so impatient for the Christmas 
piece, that at times one could scarcely hear what was being said 
on the stage: but on the commencemeut of the overture all was 
silence. ichard, on arriving at Plymouth, is supposed to be re- 
ceived by the Mayor (capitally played by Mr. Newcombe, who, by- 
the-bye, was most enthusiastically received on his entrance). 
Two policemen are introduced with the superintendant, with some 
funny allusions to certain complimentary presents which have been 
made them in consequence of their good services. This amused 
the people vastly. Everything, however, was of se local a cha- 
racter that the piece could only have been successful in the 
town for which it was written. Mr. Johns has shewn himself pos- 
sessed of a great deal of wit, satire, and knowledge of dramatic 
effect. None of the scenes flagged, and there were a succession of 
jokes which kept the audience in high good humour until the fall 
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of the curta n. The local scenery was beautiful, and Mr. John- 
son, the artist of the establishment, deserves the greatest praise 
for a “ view of Mount, Edgcumbe,” which was a highly-finished 
and most effective picture. Mrs, Buck’s talents as costumier to 
the establishment, were called into requisition with eminent suc- 
cess, added to which, there was, as is always the case, a liberal 
outlay in every way from the management, which will, no doubt, 
cause a successful run of many nights. On Monday Macbeth was 
performed to another crowded house, and Mr. Paumier was 
called for at the end of the piece to receive the well-merited con- 
gratulations of the audience.— (From a Correspondent.) 


WatrorD.—(From a Correspondent.) —On Wednesday evening, 
January 7th, a Concert was given in the County Court Hall, 
Watford, consisting of a selection from the Messiah and Creation 
for the first part, and a secular selection for the second, under the 
direction of Mr. Warne, the organist of the church and resident 
professor. Mr. Surman of Exeter Hall, conducted the first part of 
the concert, and Mr. Brook of St. Alban’s, the second, who brought 
with him an efficient party who rendered much valuable assistance ; 
his sister Miss E. Brook leading the soprano chorus most ably. 
The star of the evening was Mrs, W. S, Barber, late Miss M. Dunn, 
a lady we have not had the pleasure of hearing for some time; all 
she undertook was done in a most musician-like manner, and her 
reading of the songs, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and 
“ But thou didst not leave,” evidently proved that she had studied 
in the true Handelian school. In the concerted music this lady 
from her long practical experience rendered efficient service. The 
songs, glees, and madigrals were creditably sung, but we are not 
admirers of mixing sacred and secular music together in the same 
concert. Mr. Warne’s object was to please the tastes of all 
parties, and to make his concert as successful as he could in a 
pecuniary point of view, which we believe to have been the case, as 
the room was crowded, and many could not find sitting room, and 
we are pleased to add, that the company was. most respectable, 
comprising many of the leading families in the neighbourhood. 
But to return to our objections, we cannot think comic songs, such 
as “ The beautiful Mrs. Crop,” “The fidgetty man,” and two 
others equally nonsensical, quite in character for a convivial party, 
but not in place in connexion with such solemn words as those from 
which Handel selected his Messiah; it is going back to the old 
days, before Exeter Hall began giving the Oratorios as the com- 
posers intended them to be given. We mean_ nothing dis- 
respectful to the gentleman who sung them, for we think if John 
Parry himself had been there, he would not have created greater 
roars of laughter; but we observed some of the more sedate, and 
among them not a few of the clergy, who judging from their coun- 
tenances, did not feel themselves at home. Mr. Warne’s object we 
know to be that of improving the taste of the public, and we think 
the most likely way to do so will be to afford them opportunities of 
hearing good classical music. A Choral Society has been esta- 
blished at Watford for the practice and performance of Oratorio 
» Music, and we hope the clergy and the influential inhabitants will 
&) support Mr. Warne in his undertaking. 








Miscellaneous. 


Herr Paver, the crinent pianist, who, in the past season, 
achieved so decided a success at the concerts of the Musical 
Union, has arrived in London, where he intends remaining until the 
close of the ensuing season. 

Freperick Runcennagen, who was, for thirty-six years, direc 
tor of the Royal Academy of Singing, in Berlin, died recently in 
that city. He was the author of many important works on the 
theory of Music. The academy gave Bim a magnificent funeral 
es at which M. Meyerbeer, the celebrated composer, as- 
sisted. 

GorrscHatx, the pianist, is at Madrid, where his playing has 
met with considerable success. 

Tuapere is in Paris; we understand it is his intention to pro- 
ceed, in the spring, to America, 





MapemoisgeLie Exire Kerirz.—This talented pianiste has re- 
turned to Lendon, after s most successful. provincial tour ;.at 
Brighton she met with great success, playing at several public con- 
certs and private soirées, where :lier lady-like manners and charm- 
ing talent, made her a general favourite. By our advertisement 
pages, we notice it is Mdile, Krinitz’s intention to remain in Loh- 
don for the season, and to give lessons on the pianoforte, as. well as 
to accept engagements to play at concerts soirées, &c. Concert 
givers will do well to bear this in mind. 


AFTERNOON ON THE GLACTERS.—At one o'clock in the after- 
noon we got back to our old bivouae on the Grands Mulets. We 
had intended to have remained here some little time, ‘but. the 
heat on the rock was so stifling that we could scarcely support 
it; and Tairraz announced that the glacier was becoming so 
dangerous to traverse, from the melting of the show, that ‘even 
now it would be a matter of some risk to cross it. So we 
hastily finished our scraps of refreshment, gnd drank our last 
bottle of wine—out of a stew-pan, by the way, for we had lost 
our leathern cups in our evolutions on the ice—and_ then, 
making up our packs, bade good-by to the Grands Mulets, 
most probably for ever. In five minutes we found that,’ after 
all, the greatest danger of the undertaking was to come. “The 
whole surface of the Glacier des Bossons had melted into per- 
fect sludge; the ice-cliffs were dripping in’ the sun, like thé 
well at Knaresborough ; every minute the bridges over the crevice 
were falling in; and we sank almost to’ our waists in the thawing 
snow at every step we took. I could see that the guides were 
uneasy. All the ropes cathe out again, and we were tied together 
in parties of three, about ten feet distant from one another. And 
now all the work of yesterday had to be gone over again, with 
much more danger attached to it. From the. state of the snow, 
the guides avowed that it was impossible to tell whether we should 
find firm standing on any arch we arrived at, or go through it at 
once into soine frightful chasm. They sounded every bridge we 
came to with their poles, and a shake of the head was always the 
signal for a detour. One or two of the tracks by which we 
had marched up yesterday had now disappeared altogether, and 
fresh ‘ones had to be cautiously selected. We had one tolerably 
narrow escape. Tairraz, who preceded me, had jumped over, 
a crevice, and upon the other side alighted on a mere bracket of 
snow, which directly gaye way beneath him, With the squirrel- 
like rapid activity of the Chamouni guides, he whirled his baton 
round s0 as to cross the crevice, which was not very broad but of 
unknown depth, transversely. This saved him, but the shock 
pulled me off my legs. Had he fallen, | must have followed him— 
since we were tied together—and the guide would have been’ 
dragged after me. I was more startled by this little accident than 
by any other occurrence during the journey.—Albert Smith's 
‘Mont Buianc,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Mr. AVELING JUN., son of the respected vestry ¢lerk of Pad- 
dington, has been unanimously elected Organist of St. John’s, 
Oxford Square, in that parish. There were one or two candidates - 
of first-rate ability. 

MaryxeponeE LirerAry AND Scientiric Institution, EpwArp 
Srrest, Portman Square.—The first Subscription Concert took 
place on Thursday evening, the 18th ult. the singers numbetin 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby Miss Kate Hickson, Mr. Weiss, Mr. W. 
Harrison, and Mr. T’. Williams; the instrumentalists, Mr.  La- 
zarus (clarionet), Mrs. John Macfarren and Mr. Walter Macfarren 
(pianists), and Mr. G. Cate (concertina), ‘The programme was an 
agreeable one, and the audience was pleased to single out no less 
than six of the morceauz for repetition. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
conducted. 

Mr Brinrey Ricwarps has returned to London from Wales, 
where he has been spending the Christmas holidays, at the resi- 
dence of his father. 

Reunions pes Ants.—The seventh soirée of the winter season, 
took place last Wednesday ; the rooms were numerously attended. 
The programme was excellent, including the trio in B flat, b 
Beethoven, for piano, violin, and violoncello, and was played wit 
great effect by Madame and Herr Goffrie, and Mr. Lutzen, ‘The 
other pieces were songs by Mesdames Messent, Lemaire, Wallack, 


.and Mr, Foster, and solos by Messrs. Lutzen (violoncello), Goffrie 
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(violin), Snelling (bassoon),’ and Kloss (pianoforte). The even- 
ing’s entertainment terminated with a grand duo for piano and 
violins, ‘brilliantly executed by: Madame.and Herr Goffrie. ‘The 
next soirée will take place on Wednesday, Jan. 14th. 


MR: FRANK BODDA 


BESS to inform his Friends and Pupils that, having recovered 
from his late severe indisposition, he has resumed his professsional duties, 
and re d Teaching as usual, 42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS. RECEIVED. 


W. C., Belfast ; Miss T., Tewkesbury ; F.S., Darlington ; E. E.; 
Edinburgh; C. B. H., Liverpool; M. x Edinburgh ; H. F., Not- 


tingham; Sir W. K. M., Stonehaven; H. and M., Edinburgh: J. 
M. W. and Co, Glasgow; W. W. S., Dover ; J.C. V. M., Fer- 
moy; T. M. M., Edinburgh; A: P., Gloucester; W. C. H., Pen- 
zance; R. A. A., St. Asaph; H. P. M., Carshalton; J. R., 
York ; R. P., Atherstone. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


One or THe CrerRGy.—Your errata has been mislaid, but shall 
be inserted if sent again. 








Anvertisements. 
PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS. RUST & STAHL, in calling ‘the atterition of Pro- 
fessors and the Trade to their unique instruments, beg to intimate that 
they have taken the spacious and convenient manufac:ory of Zeitter and Co., New 
Cavendish-street, where they have made arrangements for the manufacturing of 
the upright pianos only, viz., the Piccolo and Cottage; hence they are enabled 
to give their undivided attention to this now almost universal class of instruments, 
which, combined with terms to meet the present exigencies of the times, small 
profits and quick returns, will place their pianofortes beyond the possibility of 
competition. To this they need only add that their instrements combine all the 
modern improvements, and are made of the best seasoued materials, are warranted, 
and may be exchanged free of expense if not found to be im every respect perfect. 
Drawings and lists of prices forwarded post free. ; 
Riist and Stahl, 320, Regent-street- Manufactory, New Cavendish-street (late 
Zeitter and Co.) 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


J J. HAITE, Professor.of Harmony, and Musical Instrument 
« Maker to the Army and Navy, begs to inform his Friends, Patrons, and Pupils, 
that he has Remvved from 76, Leacenhall-street, to 13, Clifford-street, Bond-street. 





HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851, To Professor Holloway, Sit,At the age of 1s 
my wife (who is now 61) caught @ violent cold, which settied in her Ings, and ever 
since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her 
vgonies were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of rest 
and sleep. Every remedy that medical. men advised was tried, but without effect; 
her health suffered severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. I had often 
read your Advertisements, and advised her to.t:y your Pills and Ointment; and, 
as a last resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she consented to 
do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good 
health, Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed. Could you have witne:sed the sufferings of my wife during the last 
43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of health, you would 
indeed fee] delighted in having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. (Signed) 
Witttam GALPIN 


The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases :— 


Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Tumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples | Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
Flies ings Skin-diseases 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London§ and by all re- 
spectatle Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots 
and boxes, at 1s.14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 338, each, There is a very con- 
siderable saving in taking the larger sizes. 





N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Boxs 


MR. CRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 


Edition of the “‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at 
his residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Musicsellers, 

*,* Scon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


MADLLE, ELISE KRINITZ 


BEGS to announce her arrival in London for the season, and 
her intention of continuing to give lessons on the pianoforte. For terms 
address, Madlle. Krinitz, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


HESE spacious and elegant rooms may be engaged for Classes 
Lectures, Matinées Musicale, Balls, and Soirées. For Pariiculars and Terms 
apply on the premises, Ne. 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Ernsi, H. W. Six Melodies for the Violin and Pianoforte, 2 books each 5s. 0d 
Twelve original Hungarian Melodies, transcribed for the j 
Pianoforte, and dedicated to the friends of Hungary by 
Louis Kohler, in2 books .., ovo eos oe each 3s, Od, 
A collection of 2, 3, and 4 part Songs and Choruses. Books 
5and6 ... ove ove ooo ooo each 0s, 6d, 
Ewer and Co., Newgate-street. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY T. BOOSEY & Co. 


OOSEY’S VIOLIN JOURNAL.—250 of the newest Operas, 
Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly forthe Violin, by GUERNSEY. Price 
12s. in a handsome Vol., suitable for a present, or in 10 Nos., 1s. 6d. each, 


OOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL.—274 cf the best 


Operas, Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly tor the Cornet a Piston by 
SCHNEIDER. Price 12s. in a handsome Vol., or 10 Nos., 2s. each, 


OOSEY’S FLUTE JOURNAL.—250 of the best Operas, 
Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly for the Flute by SCHELLER. Price 
12s, in a handsome Vol., or 10 Nos., ls. 6d. each. 
*,* Each of the above works contains a different selection of Airs, 


HEAP EDITION of SONNAMBULA, Pianforte Solo.— 

Boosey’s New Copyright Edition of the whole Opera, La Sonnambula, for the 

Pianoforte, beautifully engraved and printed, price 4s. in a wrapper, or 5s. in an 
elegant Vol., illuminated boards, gilt edges, &c., suitable for a present. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—The following 

Operas are now ready, in a more perfect form than ever before published in 

any country, for Pianoforte and Voice, with English and Foreign Texts :—Son- 

nambula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Don Juan, 
18s. ; Figaro, 16s.; Der Freischatz, 12s. 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s, 


ORTRAITS of Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn.— 
Messrs. Boosey have lately published three uniform and very handsome por- 
traits of the above great Masters, taken from the most esteemed subjects, and 
beautifully executed on stone by talented artists. These portraiis are printed on 
fine boards (size, 25 in. by 20in.), price 6s. each, and form very haudsome ornaments 
to a drawing-room. 
London: T. Booszy and Co., 28, Holles-street. 


WHEN SORROW SLEEPETH, WAKE IT NOT, 


SUNG by Miss M. Williams, with distinguished applause, at 

the concerts of the English Glee and Madrigal Uniun. The Words by M. A. 
STODART; the Music composed by E. LAND. 2s. A’'so, by the same composer, 
“The Vesper Dream,” 2s., which gained the prize (1851) awarded by the Melodists 
Club. London, Addison and Hollier; Manchester, Hime and Addison. 


ROUSSELOT AND CO.’S NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 











Orpheon. 











1, Orphan Hours, the Year is Dead, by Minima, ove oe ooo price 2s. 0d. 
2. Rouse, Rouse ye, Swains, duett, by Minima... ove eee oe  —«-2s.. Gd. 
3. The Midshipman’s Star, by S. Rousselot ... ove eve ove oe 28. Od, 
4. Spring is returning (Friihling Sehnsucht), by Gustav Hiéizel ... 2s. 6d, 


(Sung by Herr Pischek before Her Most Gracious Majesty). 


paired. Cheap Tuning, by 





N.B.—Pianofortes or Hire or Sale, ged and 
Subscription, at 12s. per annum, once a month, 


Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 





















































- THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—WEDNESDAY, JAN. 28, 
Mendelssohn’s HYMN of PRAISE and ATHALIE, Vocalists~Mrs. Ender- 
sohn, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, and Mr. Lockey. The illustrative verses to 
Athalie will be recited by Mr. Vandenhoff. The orchestra, the most extensive in 
Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s.; Reserved, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at the 
Society’s office, 9, in Exeter Hall. Handel’s Samson will be performed on Friday, 
February 6. 


LONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 


| fa consequence of the extraordinary success attending these 
Concerts, the THIRD of the SERIES will take place NEXT THURSDAY 
EVENING. Full particulars will be duly announced. Admission, ls.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s.; Stalls (numbered), 4s. 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


ESPECTFULLY announces that his EIGHTH ANNUAL 

SERIES of PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on TUESDAY EVENINGS, 

February 3rd, 24th, and March 16th. To commence at half-past eight. ‘Lickets to 

the Series, One Guin a; Single Tickets (to admit to any one concert), Half-a-Guinea; 

to be had of Mr. W. S. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, and at all the 
principal Music warehouses. 


MUSICAL UNION, 1852, 


"HE MEETINGS of the present season wili COMMENCE 

on Tuesday after Easter week, April 20. The Record of 1851 has been sent to 
members. Parties of three or more wishing to Subscribe to the Winter Evenings, 
to commence on Thursday the 29th, can secure places on early application to the 
Director. These entertainments will be conducted in the same social spirit as the 
Musical Union, with a variety of instrumental music performed by the best artists. 
Prospectuses to be had of Cramer and Co., and all principal Musicsellers. Fifty 
admissions for the Series at One Guinea each, will be reserved for artists of distinction. 
No free admissions, except to literary men, will be given. 

J. ELLA, Director, 














MR. AGUILAR 


BESS to announce that he will give THREE SOIREES 


CLASSIQUES atthe NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, 


on TUESDAYS, January 13, 27, and February 10. 
consist exclusively of the p'anoforte works of Beethoven. Mr. Aguilar will, each 
evening, perforin three of the most celebrated Sonatas of that great master. Violin, 
Herr Jansa (Professor at the Conservatorium of Music at Vienna); Violoncello, 
Herr Liitzen. 

PROGRAMME OF THE First SoiReEE, on Tuesday next:—Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3; 
Song; Sonata, pianoforte and violin, Op. 30, No. 1; Song; Sonata, ‘* The Moonlight ;” 
Bagatelles. To commence at half-past eight precisely. Mr. Aguilar will be assisted 
by Miss Ursula Barclay and Herr Jansa. 

Single Tickets, 10s. Gd. ; Subscription to the Series, or tickets to admit three, 2Is. 
To be had of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, and at all the Music publishers, 


SCHOTT AND CO,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Baillot, P. 24 Studies for the Violin, with accompaniment for a Second 
Violin, adopted by the Conservatoire de Musique at Paris, 
in 4 books sie bes ove ove ove oss each 9s. Od. 
The Violinist’s first Guide. 20 Elementary Studies, in 2 books : 
Ist Book, 10 Elementary Studies for the Violin, with ac- 
companiment for a Second Violin. 
2nd. 10 Melodic Studies in form of little Solos, with ac- 
companiment for the Piano oop eee each book 4s. Od. 
llme. Air varié, Solo for the Violin, with accompaniment for 
Piano P ses Bee “gees joe 4s. 6d. 
Ditto, with accompaniment for Orchestra ies eee ooo Ts.#6d. 
The Standard Bearer, Solg for the Violin, with accompaniment ¢* 
for the Piano wi A MAE POS WE 
With accompaniment for he Orchestra ove ove og” 10s. Od. 
Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-s‘reet. v4 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE LONDON PSALMIST. 


SALMS and HYMNS adapted to the Services of the Church of 


. -England by the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., and printed with his kind permission, to use 
with the Music harmonized for Four Voices, with an arrangement for the Organ or 
Pianoforte by A. J. S. Moxley, Organist of St. Paul, Covent Garden. Edited by Joseph 
Surman, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios, to which are added the Sentences 
adapted to New Music by Pr. J."G. Elvey, Organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
J.-L. Hopkins, Organist of Rochester Cathedral; G. W. Morgan, Organist of South 
Hackney, and: other eminent Composers. Bound in cloth, 16s.; Pocket Eatiion, 
Music only, 8s, 6d.; Ditto, Music wi h the Sentences, 9s. 6d.; in Roan, gilt edges, 
2is, ; Pocket Edition, ditto, 9s.6d.; Ditto, Music with the Sentences, 10s. 6d. Or 
in\Sixteen Parts, One’Shilling each; Single Parts Publishing at Sixpence ecch. 
London: 9, Exeter Hall, Strand, and Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster 
Row, and all Music and Book Sellers. : 


The instrumental part will 





Beriot, Ch. 


on ” 


Sainton, P. 














CRAMER’S STUDIES, 


HE First Volume of these celebrated Studies are now divided 
into Four Parts, and printed in the upright form, revised and corrected by the 
author, price 6s. each. , 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


Deux Melodies de Donizetti, books 1 and 2, each 
Primavera ... ove 

Birth-day March .., 

Krieger’s lust March : 

Le Val d’Andorre ... ae 
KALLIWODA Invitation Ala Danse be 
THALBERG ...__ Beatrice de Tenda oe ooo 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


RECITATIONS MUSICALES. 


Me: WILLIAM BINFIELD’S FIRST RECITATION of 
CHAMBER MUSIC, Solo to Sestette, will be given. atthe NEW BEETHOVEN } 
ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-square, on. TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 
8rd, at Eight o'clock. Vocalists - Mdlle. E, Garcia, Mr. William Binfield. Instru- 
mentalists—Misses Margaret and L. Binfield,'Messrs. W. R., Henry, and A. Binfield. 
Tickets, 4s,; Double, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 7s. At the principal Music warehouses, 


£2,000 WORTH OF PIANOFORTES, 
By Broadwood, ‘Collard, Tomkinson, Wornum, &c. 


R. KELLY, Mosicaz Instrument Avctioneser,. will, on 
WEDNESDAY, January 14th, at 12 for 1 o’clock, SUBMIT for SALE at 
the rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, upwards of EIGHTY PIANOFURTES by the 
most celebrated makers, together with a large number of other Musical Instruments. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues forwarded on application 
tothe Auctioneer, 8, High-street, Kensington. y 
Mr. Kelly’s Sale of Musical In-truments takes place the second Wednesday of 
every month. Parties desirous of placing Mustc oR MustcAL INSTRUMENTS Of 
any description in his hands for disposal will be kind enough to communicate with 
him prior to the 5th of January. 





ROSELLENS ... 4s. Od. 
SILAS... 3s. Od. 
COOPER ... 
BEYER .. 


ROSELLENS 











Just published, price 15s., 


M. D’ALBERT’S PRESENTATION ALBUM FOR 1852. 


(CONTAIN ING a great variety of new Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
Polkas, &c.; and produced in a style to render it the most e'egant and attrac- 
tive musical prize or present yet published. 


*ALBERT’S EDINBURGH QUADRILLE, price 3s.—Just 
published, the third edition of this, the best Quadrille on Scotch airs ever » 
written.—“ M, Lb’ Albert has chosen airs that have not been hacknied, and has 
nevertheless produced the most inspiring quadrille on Scotch airs we have yet seen; 
as a right merry set it is unequalled.” Musical Review.—>olos, 3s.; duets, 4s. ; 
full orchestra parts, 5s. 


pp Aieesre FAUST and DEW-DROP WALTZES, per- 
formed with enormous success. by Coote’s band at.Her Majesty's State Ball, 
and since at.all the great balls in London and the provinces. ‘ These waltzes are 
perfectly different in style, but each a gem of its kind.” Price 4s. solos and duets; 
full orchestral parts, 5s. ; 
pk BERT’S NEWEST POLKAS.—Just published, 

The Bloomer Mania Polka ony eee ove 2s. 6d. 

The Kossuth Polka... eo ose ove 

The Holstein Polka... 

~ The Garland Polka... 

The Ladies’ Polka ove 

L’Enfant Polka ... ove vee ove ove ove ooo 3s. Od. 
The above Polkas are beautifully illustrated by Brandard, and promise to exceed 
in popularity all the celebrated werks of this highly popular composer; also to be 
had as duets and for full orchestra. 


D’ALBERT’S POPULAR MUSIC.—New editions, beauti- 
* fully illustrated, of the following favourite Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. :~The 
Cherbourg Quadrille, the Paris Quadrille on French airs, Edinburgh on Scotch airs, 
Grenada on Spanish airs, Naples on Neapolitan airs, each 3s. The Bride’s Polka, 3s. ; 
Garland Polka, 3s.; Linnet Polka, 3s.; Coquette, Helena, and Bridal Polkas, each 3s. 
The Fairest of the Fair Waltz, 4s.; Star of the Night Waltz, 4s.; Margarita Waltz, 
4s.; Queen of the Ball, 4s.; and the celebrated Hungarian or ‘‘ New Schottisch,” 
2s. Gd. ‘The above are the gems of M. D’Albert’s compositions.” 
The most favourite of the above works are also arranged by Mr. Tutton for a full 
military band, 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, 


— = 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micnhars Samues Myers, of No, 3, 
Studley Villa¥, Studley Road. Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Uo., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. 
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Holywell Street, and at all Booksell Saturday, January 10, 1852, 
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